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THE  SPIRIT  AND  IDEALS  OF  HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 

When  the  visitor  to  the  educational  department  of  the 
Chicago  Exhibition  entered  the  section  assigned  to  Harvard, 
the  first  thing  that  met  his  eyes  was  a  case  containing  prepara¬ 
tions  of  condensed  milk  for  infants.  The  suspicion  might 
come  over  him  that  he  had  mistaken  the  place — or  could  this 
be  some  covert  allusion  to  the  courses  of  study  ?  A  little 
beyond  he  found  a  collection  of  artificial  arms  and  legs,  and 
was  the  more  bewildered,  while  visions  of  football  and  its 
dangers  passed  across  his  mind.  Farther  still  he  saw  a 
series  of  views  of  solar  eclipses.  In  one  corner  he  then  dis¬ 
covered — not  the  gfoups  of  the  crew,  the  nine,  and  the  eleven, 
which  he  was  perhaps  looking  for — but  at  least  an  equivalent 
in  the  chart  of  physical  development  and  the  photographs  of 
naked  athletes.  Finally  he  entered  a  darkened  and  academic 
chamber  where  portraits  of  ancient  worthies,  works  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  alumni,  and  other  trophies  of  the  national  glory  of 
Harvard  were  gathered  together.  Here  he  received  from  the 
hands  of  an  attendant  various  pamphlets,  which,  if  he  stopped 
to  read  them,  gave  him  some  idea  of  the  extent  and  variety  of 
the  learning  pursued  at  Cambridge.  He  would  then  find  it 
possible  to  explain  the  strange  impression  which  his  first 
entrance  produced.  He  would  understand  that  he  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  come  in  by  the  corner  assigned  to  the  medical 
school.  He  would  also  understand  that  photography  of  the 
heavens  is  a  specialty  of  the  astronomical  observatory.  He 
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would  see  that  if  a  certain  incapacity  to  win  from  Yale  seems 
to  beset  Harvard  athletic  teams,  this  is  not  due  to  any  official 
neglect  or  discouragement  of  physical  training,  or  to  any 
inferiority  in  the  young  men  individually.  And  if  he  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  adequate  knowledge  or  instinctive  comprehension, 
he  would  feel  also  that  a  sense  of  the  stability  and  dignity  of 
the  institution  carried  with  it  a  reluctance  to  push  forward  the 
individuality  of  its  living  members  and  a  willingness  to  be 
satisfied  with  recalling  the  names  of  a  few  of  its  distinguished 
dead.  He  would,  in  brief,  carry  away  the  conviction  that  Har¬ 
vard  was  scientific,  that  it  was  complex,  and  that  it  was 
reserved. 

In  these  three  words  I  should  be  tempted  to  sum  up  all 
that  can  be  made  articulate  in  the  present  spirit  and  ideals  of 
Harvard.  There  is  hardly  here  any  commanding  thought  or 
specific  mission  such  as  can  inspire  a  denominational  or  tech¬ 
nical  institution.  Some  colleges  have  a  spirit  and  ideal  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  founded  for  a  single  and  definite  purpose 
which  directs  all  their  life  from  above.  Such  a  spirit  is  a 
conscious  and  explicit  ideal,  and  the  establishment  is  its  inten¬ 
tional  manifestation.  Harvard  is  not  the  instrument  of  such  a 
design.  In  the  beginning  it  may  have  been  so,  but  the  ancient 
object  of  training  a  pious  and  learned  clergy  has  long  since 
dropped  out  of  sight.  After  being  Unitarian  for  a  while  the 
divinity  school  has  become  neutral,  and  is  not  a  large  or 
conspicuous  part  of  the  university.  The  teaching  there  is 
guided  by  the  same  scientific  spirit  that  is  conspicuous  every¬ 
where  else  at  Harvard ;  it  is  the  truth  that  is  taught,  but  the 
truth  without  a  capital  letter.  The  lapse  of  the  primitive 
functiorvof  the  college  has  not  given  place  to  any  other  single 
overruling  aim.  The  kind  of  spirit,  therefore,  which  I  can 
describe  is  only  the  resultant  of  many  individual  inspirations. 
I  cannot  point  to  a  sovereign  organizing  force,  I  can  only 
describe  certain  widespread  characteristics. 

Of  these  characteristics  the  most  notable  is  scientific  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  liberty  of  thought.  The  growth  of  the  community 
and  of  the  college  in  wealth  and  numbers  has  made  an  increas- 
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ing  force  of  professors  and  instructors  necessary.  These  men, 
generally  students  of  high  standing  who  after  graduation  have 
seen  something  of  German  universities,  cannot  conceive  their 
function  as  did  the  worthy  teacher  of  a  hundred  years  ago, 
whose  ambition  was,  while  gaining  heaven  for  himself,  to 
infuse  Euclid  and  virtue  into  the  souls  of  his  pupils.  Some 
teachers  of  the  old  school  naturally  remain — teachers  in  whom 
the  moral  and  personal  relation  to  their  pupils  is  still  predomi¬ 
nant,  but  the  main  concern  of  our  typical  young  professor  is 
not  his  'pupils  at  all.  It  is  his  science.  His  vocation  is  to 
follow  and  promote  the  development  of  his  branch  of  learning 
by  reading  the  new  books  and  magazine  articles  on  his  subject 
and  contributing  himself  to  its  “  literature.”  He  gives  lectures 
and  reads  his  students’  theses,  and  often,  no  doubt,  finds  this 
a  welcome  labor.  There  are  times  when  light  and  inspiration 
come  to  him  in  the  process  of  sifting  and  communicating  his 
knowledge,  times  when  he  takes  a  natural  delight  in  expressing 
his  ideas — which  he  is  here  so  free  to  do — and  in_ planting  the 
seeds  of  scholarship  in  the  rising  generation.  But,  generally 
speaking,  he  wishes  to  be  a  scholar,  and  is  a  teacher  only  by 
accident,  only  because  scholars  are  as  yet  supported  only  by 
institutions  whose  primary  object  is  the  education  of  youth. 
The  pupils  whom  he  really  welcomes  are  those  who  have 
chosen  his  own  profession  and  can  encourage  him  in  his  labors 
by  their  sympathy  and  collaboration.  His  real  colleagues  also 
are  not  so  much  the  other  professors  at  the  university  as  his 
Fachgenossen  all  the  world  over.  His  moments  of  genuine 
expansion,  of  true  intellectual  fellowship,  come  when  he  meets 
some  one  of  these  fellow-laborers ;  then  some  profound  dis¬ 
cussion,  relieved  by  the  news  and  gossip  of  the  science,  may 
keep  him  up  until  the  small  hours,  in  rare  forgetfulness  of  the 
next  morning’s  early  recitation. 

The  method  of  instruction  has  become  scientific  no  less 
than  the  inspiration  of  the  teacher.  The  subjects  are  distrib¬ 
uted  into  separate  groups,  each  of  which  has  professors,  assist¬ 
ant  professors,  and  instructors  exclusively  belonging  to  it,  and 
forming  a  committee  or  sub-faculty  which  practically  decides 
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all  questions  of  instruction  and  honors  in  its  province.  In 
every  department  the  effort  is  made  to  cover  the  ground  in  a 
systematic  fashion,  so  that  no  important  part  of  its  material, 
historical  or  scientific,  shall  be  absent  from  the  curriculum. 
Considering  the  poverty  of  the  university  and  the  consequently- 
limited  number  of  professors,  this  has  been  done  with  remark¬ 
able  success,  and  Harvard  may  boast  that  it  is,  in  the  literal 
sense,  a  university.  This  feat  involves,  however,  an  undesira¬ 
ble  lack  of  freedom  on  the  teacher’s  part  in  the  selection  of 
his  subjects,  since  his  courses  must  fill  in  the  gaps  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  department,  nor  is  it  yet  the  custom  for  an 
instructor  to  offer  courses  already  given  by  another.  A  more 
adequate  endowment  would  naturally  make  these  obstacles 
disappear. 

Another  direction  in  which  methodical  instruction  has 
advanced  may  be  illustrated  by  the  organization  of  the  English 
department.  This  division,  besides  giving  courses  in  the  his- 
tory  of  English  literature,  undertakes  to  drill  the  younger 
students  in  the  use  of  their  mother-tongue,  and  to  piece  out 
the  shocking  deficiencies  of  their  previous  education  in  this 
particular.  Twenty  teachers  are  enrolled  in  this  department. 
There  is  an  elaborate  organism  of  courses,  some  prescribed 
for  more  or  less  advanced  students,  others  elective.  The  ma¬ 
chinery  of  handing  in  “briefs”  and  “forensics,”  “themes” 
and  compositions  of  various  sorts  at  stated  times  and  places  ; 
their  correction  in  hieroglyphics  to  which  the  department  pub¬ 
lishes  an  official  key,  and  their  return  to  the  students  for  cor¬ 
rection  or  rewriting — all  the  elaborate  discipline  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  makes  one  think  of  a  post-office,  or  of  the  mechanism 
of  some  'great  business  bureau.  This  ungrateful  but  perhaps 
necessary  task  is  carried  through  in  a  very  wide-awake  and  effi¬ 
cient  manner,  and  while  the  teachers  in  it  are  generally  much 
overworked  and  need  to  exercise  extraordinary  patience  to 
read  attentively  so  much  incoherent  and  careless  writing,  the 
students  seem  to  take  the  thing  in  good  part,  and  to  grumble 
less  than  they  might  be  expected  to  do  at  the  only  study  which 
is  still  compulsory  for  them. 
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For  the  growth  of  scientific  devotion  in  the  professors 
has  brought  about  corresponding  changes  in  the  scope  of 
instruction  and  in  the  discipline  of  the  college.  To  teach  the 
outworn  formulae  of  a  science  when  new  and  interesting  devel¬ 
opments  were  absorbing  the  teacher’s  mind  was  no  longer 
possible  or  honest.  The  best  must  be  given,  and  the  variety 
and  profusion  of  modern  scholarship  must  find  some  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  courses  of  instruction.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
obviously  impossible  for  a  student  to  absorb  all  the  learning 
of  fifty  professors ;  a  selection  of  courses  became  necessary, 
and  a  problem  arose  about  the  method  of  this  selection.  The 
“  group  system  ”  would  naturally  suggest  itself;  but  it  would 
require  the  determination  of  certain  ideals  of  learning.  Thus  at 
Oxford,  the  litterce  humaniores  are  regarded  as  the  proper  pre¬ 
scription  for  a  man  of  literary  and  philosophic  tastes.  But  at 
Harvard  the  alternative  studies  allowed  at  first  had  been  single 
courses,  which  a  student  might  add  to  his  prescribed  studies  ; 
gradually  the  number  of  these  optional  courses  increased,  and 
the  prescribed  curriculum  was  restricted  to  make  room  for  the 
“  electives.”  Consequently  the  expansion  of  the  university 
took  place,  not  by  the  multiplication  of  curricula  between 
which,  as  wholes,  the  students  might  choose,  but  by  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  a  stated  curriculum  altogether,  and  the  opening 
of  the  entire  list  of  courses  to  each  student.  This  is  the  well- 
known  elective  system,  which  has  had  far-reaching  results  both 
in  the  scholarship  and  the  morale  of  the  college. 

It  was  nearly  ten  years  ago,  when  freshman  work  and  chapel 
were  successively  made  elective,  that  this  system  reached  its 
full  development  here.  It  was  accompanied  by’,  and  partly 
founded  upon,  the  theory  that  all  real  work,  all  work  worthy 
of  a  university  man,  should  be  spontaneous ;  that  it  was  the 
student’s  own  business  to  make  his  college  life  profitable  ;  that 
the  university  must  merely  give  him  the  opportunity.  It  was 
the  ideal  long  before  invoked  by  Emerson,  who  wished  attend¬ 
ance  at  lectures  to  be  voluntary,  and  the  control  of  the  stu¬ 
dents’  conduct  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  ordinary  city  police. 
Athletics  were  not  then  regulated  and  restrained  by  committees 
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'of  the  faculty.  Perhaps  this  fact  was  due  to  the  comparative 
absence  of  the  athletic  spirit  in  those  days,  when  the  present 
enthusiasm  on  that  subject,  somewhat  artificial  here,  had  not 
been  stirred  up  by  contagion  from  other  colleges.  At  the 
same  time  the  reigning  feeling  was  that  if  a  youth  passed  his 
examinations  and  conformed  to  the  other  official  requirements, 
it  was  nobody’s  business  how  he  spent  his  time  or  broke  his 
bones.  A  student  might  then  make  a  trip  to  Cuba  or  Florida 
in  term  time  without  serious  consequences ;  and  I  remember 
that  as  a  sophomore  I  cut  all  but  two  recitations  in  a  course 
that  met  once  a  week  throughout  the  year,  and  passed  by 
merely  taking  the  examinations,  without  any  warning  or  sign 
of  disapproval  from  the  authorities.  This  was  in  1884;  soon 
after  there  set  in  a  strong  reaction.  The  public  and  the  over¬ 
seers  became  alarmed  at  the  neglect  with  which  the  students 
were  favored,  and  urged  stricter  supervision  and  guidance. 
Their  feeling  found  more  or  less  response  in  the  faculty  itself, 
and  now,  although  the  elective  system  remains,  a  very  different 
spirit  inspires  the  college  government.  When  a  freshman  comes 
to  Cambridge  he  is  assigned  to  an  adviser — popularly  called 
his  nurse — who  supervises  his  proposed  list  of  studies,  and 
attempts  to  make  his  personal  acquaintance  and  to  exercise 
some  influence  over  his  walk  and  conversation.  Throughout 
the  course  the  student  is  required  to  be  assiduous  at  recita¬ 
tions;  unannounced  examinations,  frequent  written  questions, 
and  all  other  means  that  are  found  practicable,  help  to  keep 
him  at  his  daily  work.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  dropping  and 
sending  away  of  lazy  youths.  All  are  compelled  to  report  on 
the  morning  after  vacation,  no  absence  from  Cambridge  dur¬ 
ing  term  time  is  allowed  without  good  excuse,  and  the  athletic 
and  other  organizations  of  the  college  are  watched  with  a 
jealous,  although  generally  benevolent,  eye.  The  result  is  a 
very  noticeable  air  of  diligence  in  the  place  ;  there  is  more 
general  interest  in  work,  and  everyone  seems  busier  than  in 
the  old  days.  The  system  of  special  reports  and  frequent 
theses  which  has  grown  up  has  contributed  greatly  to  this 
improvement:  for  it  keeps  the  students  at  their  books,  sends 
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them  to  the  library  for  references,  and  maintains  the  sense  of 
an  impending  test  more  vividly  than  could  be  done  by  semi¬ 
annual  examinations  alone.  Whether  the  final  effect  is  better, 
especially  in  the  case  of  intelligent  students,  and  whether  the 
reaction  against  the  more  liberal  system  is  to  be  permanent, 
are  further  questions  which  we  need  not  discuss.  There  are 
not  wanting  in  the  faculty  persons  convinced  that  a  system  of 
perfect  freedom,  friendly  confidence,  and  responsibility  to  self 
is  alone  proper  for  higher  instruction  and  for  the  moral  devel¬ 
opment  of  young  men.  Such  a  free  system  practically  exists 
in  the  graduate  schools,  where  the  age  and  earnestness  of  the 
majority  of  t.he  students  make  it  appropriate  ;  but  the  bad 
discipline  of  preparatory  schools  and  the  absence  of  strong 
intellectual  and  social  traditions  at  the  university  seem  to 
make  it  unsafe  for  undergraduates  at  present.  It  would  leave 
the  freshman,  coming  to  Cambridge  for  the  first  time,  too  much 
isolated  and  in  too  great  danger  of  wasting  his  opportunities. 

If  the  present  situation  had  been  foreseen  when  the  college 
began  to  expand  into  a  university,  the  graduate  school  might 
simply  have  been  added  to  the  old  academic  department,  and 
allowed  to  grow  and  become  a  nursery  of  all  the  sciences 
without  the  restraints  of  discipline,  while  the  college  might 
have  retained  all  the  strength  of  its  traditions  and  its  essential 
function  of  educating  the  taste  and  character  of  youths.  It  is 
now  too  late  to  establish  this  dualism,  although  a  certain 
tendency  in  that  direction  is  visible  in  the  highest  quarters. 
The  obstacle  that  stands  in  the  way  is  the  fact  that  the  college 
has  already  got  beyond  the  phase  at  which  it  ought  to  have 
stopped  if  it  was  to  have  realized  this  ideal.  The  elective 
system  and  the  opening  of  advanced  and  technical  courses 
to  undergraduates  has  raised  it  to  the  level  of  a  university, 
carrying  it  essentially  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  Gymnasium, 
the  Lyc^e,  or  the  Jesuit  College,  which  have  the  function  sug¬ 
gested  for  it  in  this  plan.  The  college  and  the  graduate 
school  are  therefore  essentially  similar  and  continuous,  and 
Harvard  is,  more  or  less  unconsciously,  trying  an  interesting 
experiment,  which  if  successful  should  give  it  a  very  eminent 
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position  indeed  among  all  institutions  of  learning.  This 
experiment  consists  in  the  attempt  to  raise  an  old-fashioned 
American  college  to  the  level  of  scholarship,  freedom,  and 
decorum  which  should  characterize  graduate  studies,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  retain  in  it,  and  infuse  into  a  graduate  school 
gathered  around  it,  the  corporate  traditions,  the  social  life,  and 
the  unity  of  feeling  which  make  the  vitality  and  educational 
power  of  the  college. 

For  it  is  Harvard  College  that  has  a  history  and  enlists 
the  sympathies  of  the  community ;  it  alone  has  a  spiritual 
existence  and  touches  the  hearts  and  the  pockets  of  the  great 
body  of  alumni.  To  Harvard  College  they  wish  to  send  their 
sons,  to  have  them  afterward  follow  some  profession  or  a  mer¬ 
cantile  life,  having  first  got  there  the  education  of  a  gentleman. 
To  Harvard  College  belong  the  social  and  athletic  traditions 
of  the  place,  without  which,  of  course,  there  would  be  no 
essential  difference  between  Harvard  and  Clark  University. 
Wherever  one  may  afterward  go  to  study — and  it  makes  little 
difference  where  when  one  is  old  enough  to  teach  oneself — it 
is  in  Harvard  College  that  one  has  lived  and  been  educated — 
and  that  makes  a  difference  throughout  one’s  life.  The  Har¬ 
vard  graduate  school  is  useful  and  excellent  ;  as  a  place  of 
study  I  should  not  hesitate,  to  judge  from  my  own  experience, 
to  prefer  it  to  those  German  universities  to  which  American 
students  flock  in  search  of  the  last  words  of  science.  The 
number  of  professors  is  not  so  great,  perhaps,  but  their 
quality  is  not  inferior,  and  the  facilities  for  study  in  the  way  of 
books  and  personal  direction  are  much  greater.  But  with  all 
its  merits  the  graduate  school  has  necessarily  no  intellectual, 
moral,  or  social  unity.  The  majority  of  the  students  are  for¬ 
lorn  atoms,  and  their  concourse  is  too  fortuitous  ever  to  make 
a  world.  It  is  impossible  to  have  any  affection  or  loyalty  for 
such  an  aggregation,  however  excellent  the  instruction  supplied 
to  its  constituent  parts.  The  traditional  support  giv'^en  to 
Harvard  College  cannot  pass  to  the  graduate  school  for  the 
simple  reason  that  a  man  who  has  been  only  at  the  graduate 
school  is  not  a  Harvard  man. 
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What  has  been  said  will  already  have  given  some  suggestion 
of  the  complexity  of  the  university.  The  divinity  school,  the 
law  school,  and  the  graduate  school  are  at  Cambridge 
locally  fused  with  the  college.  They  contain  many  Harvard 
graduates  who,  while  they  remain  in  their  old  haunts,  natu¬ 
rally  keep  up  the  traditions  and  associations  of  their  college 
life.  At  Cambridge  also  is  the  rapidly  growing  scientific 
school,  which  has  a  prescribed  curriculum  according  to  the 
group  system,  and  is  separated  from  the  college  by  the  differ¬ 
ent  character  and  aims  of  the  students.  In  Boston  is  the 
medical  school,  which  has  little  connection  with  the  rest  of  the 
university,  except  that  many  of  its  professors  and  students  are 
Harvard  graduates.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  smaller 
appendages  to  the  college — the  l^ussey  Institute  of  Agriculture, 
the  botanical  garden,  and  the  dental  and  veterinary  schools. 
The  astronomical  observatory  is  a  more  dignified  but  not  less 
isolated  institution.  The  professors  of  the  various  faculties 
seldom  meet  and  often  do  not  know  one  another  by  sight. 
The  only  connection  among  these  departments  is  through  the 
persons  of  the  president  and  fellows,  who  control  their  finances 
and  to  a  great  extent  their  policy.  When  one  attempts  to 
survey  at  a  glance  so  great  a  number  and  variety  of  activities, 
all  within  the  pale  of  one  institution,  one  has  very  much  that 
sense  of  hopeless  intricacy  and  wonder  at  the  smooth  running 
of  the  whole  which  is  produced  by  the  inspection  of  a  great 
factory  or  by  the  description  of  a  great  government.  It  is 
a  very  large  machine  serving  the  needs  of  a  very  complex 
civilization. 

After  noting  this  external  many-sidedness  of  Harvard  and 
its  manifold  aims,  we  shall  be  helped  to  complete  our  impres¬ 
sion  if  we  glance  at  the  students’  life  and  see  the  diversity  of 
pursuits  and  ideals  there.  The  diversity  is  indeed  so  great,  and 
the  individuality  of  the  students  so  marked,  that  all  classifica¬ 
tions  and  descriptions  of  types  are  apt  to  be  misleading.  One- 
half  the  students  must  be  conceived  as  very  poor,  brought  to 
college  by  intellectual  and  practical  ambition,  working  hard  at 
their  books  and  for  their  maintenance,  and  without  time  or 
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money  for  much  recreation,  exercise,  or  society.  This  class, 
from  which  the  best  scholars  generally  come,  is  dubbed  “  the 
grinds,”  and  although  so  numerous  and  important,  passes  un¬ 
noticed  by  the  public,  and  by  its  lack  of  association  is  not  a 
force  even  in  college  life.  The  official  honors  which  often  fall 
to  its  members  are  unfortunately  not  much  valued  at  Har¬ 
vard.  Although  the  worthy  student  of  this  class  is  personally 
respected  by  all,  he  is  known  to  very  few  and  gets  no  popular 
recognition.  No  less  unobserved  and  solitary  is  another  sort 
of  student,  often  a  rich  and  sometimes  an  interesting  one — the 
man  whose  interests  and  associations  are  all  beyond  college 
life.  He  is  apt  to  be  an  eccentric  person,  who  despises  or 
affects  to  despise  what  others  care  about,  and  made  unpopular 
at  first  by  something  in  his  manner,  birth,  or  appearance, 
revenges  himself  on  the  college  world  by  holding  aloof  from  it. 
He  and  the  “grind,”  although  the  least  known  and  counted, 
are  perhaps  the  most  truly  characteristic  of  Harvard  types. 

These  solitaries  apart,  there  are  three  centers  around  which 
college  life  gathers  —  the  athletic  teams,  the  papers  and 
literary  societies,  and  the  clubs.  The  first  two  have  not  at 
Harvard  that  spontaneous  support  which  seems  to  sustain 
the  corresponding  things  in  other  colleges.  There  must  be 
athletic  teams,  there  must  be  papers,  there  must  be  literary 
societies  ;  they  have  existed  hitherto,  and  it  devolves  on  each 
successive  class  to  take  them  up  and  do  the  best  it  can 
with  them.  Supported  by  this  sense  of  duty,  they  lead  a 
laborious  existence.  Some  of  the  best  athletes  complain  in 
private  of  the  pressure  that  keeps  them  training  and  playing. 
There  is  here  little  of  Spartan  unanimity  and  unquestion¬ 
ing  zeal.’  There  is  criticism  and  self-consciousness  instead. 
Debating  societies,  for  instance,  once  so  vigorous,  and  every¬ 
where  so  characteristic  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  temper,  languish 
at  Harvard,  and  exist  by  the  efforts  of  a  few  amid  the  indiffer¬ 
ence  or  blushes  of  the  many.  To  talk  in  public  for  the  sake 
of  talking  seems  here  a  little  like  foolish  loudness.  Even 
social  bodies  —  Greek-letter  societies,  for  instance  —  change 
their  character  at  Harvard.  The  chapters  of  two  of  the  most 
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influential  of  them  have  seceded  from  their  respective  frater¬ 
nities  and  become  purely  local  clubs,  and  the  others  are 
practically  as  independent.  Only  one  important  society 
retains  a  secret  and  elaborate  initiation ;  it  meets  with  much 
opposition  on  that  account,  and  has  once  or  twice  been  on  the 
point  of  extinction  ;  but  it  has  been  revived,  because  by  no  other 
means  could  men  of  successive  classes  get  to  know  one  another 
intimately,  or  the  smaller  clubs  be  intelligently  recruited. 
These  smaller  clubs  have  no  exercises  or  meetings,  except 
occasional  dinners;  they  are  very  private,  but  in  no  sense 
secret,  and  are  run  exactly  like  town  clubs,  with  a  restaurant 
included.  Life  in  them  has  nothing  particularly  collegiate 
about  it,  but  is  very  pleasant  and  orderly,  and  naturally  the 
basis  of  many  warm  friendships. 

This  complex  social  organization — which  the  undergraduate 
takes  very  seriously — explains  a  good  deal  of  that  reserve  and 
exclusiveness,  that  non-conductiveness  and  apathy,  which  is 
noticeable  in  the  typical  Harvard  man.  But  there  are  many 
other  factors  in  this  general  characteristic.  The  elective 
system  has  done  its  share.  It  has  broken  up  the  classes,  the 
only  natural  unities  in  so  great  a  mass  of  students  ;  it  has 
thrown  each  man  back  on  himself  and  on  his  personal  friends  ; 
it  has  developed  his  individuality,  his  judgment,  and  his  habit 
of  relying  on  himself.  It  has,  by  habitual  isolation,  hardened 
him  against  the  contagion  both  of  good  and  evil.  For  it  is  a 
truth  which  must  not  go  unnoticed  that  this  reserve  does  not 
mean  only  lack  of  enthusiasm,  it  means  also  strength  and  self- 
respect.  I  doubt  very  much  that  anywhere  in  the  world  there 
could  be  found  three  thousand  young  men,  many  of  them  with 
plenty  of  time  and  money  to  spare,  living  away  from  home 
near  a  large  city,  who  show  such  a  general  average  of  virtue, 
so  much  steady  self-restraint,  such  a  habitual  and  constitu¬ 
tional  choice  of  the  nobler  thing  in  conduct  and  in  feeling. 
Of  course  there  are  some  wild  fellows,  there  are  many  who 
have,  in  one  direction  or  another,  occasional  lapses  from  grace  ; 
but  the  tone  is  healthy  and  sensible,  and  honor  and  welcome 
always  go  out  to  the  better  nature.  Athletic  training— of 
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which  with  all  the  Varsity  and  class  teams  there  is  a  good 
deal — accustoms  everyone  to  see,  if  not  to  practice,  the  utmost 
strictness ;  and  a  man  may  refuse  to  drink  and  smoke  even  in 
the  freest  circles  without  encountering  troublesome  protests. 
And  it  is  not  only  moral  independence  and  worth  that  we  find 
here :  we  find  very  generally  a  certain  mental  maturity  and 
balance.  This  is  another  virtue  which  underlies  “  Harvard 
indifference.”  What  seems  coldness  is  often  justice,  and  tardi¬ 
ness  of  enthusiasm  often  comes  from  mental  perspective  and 
a  steady  sense  of  what  is  ideally  best.  It  is  easy  to  be  full  of 
zeal  and  bluster,  to  cheer  and  push  on  any  enterprise,  however 
flimsy,  and  applaud  any  loud  orator,  however  inapt,  if  one 
knows  or  cares  nothing  about  what  is  essentially  reasonable 
and  fine.  The  community  from  which  Harvard  men  are 
chiefly  drawn  is  not  of  the  crudest,  and  the  spirit  in  which 
they  are  educated  is  free  and  catholic  ;  they  have  often,  there¬ 
fore,  a  sense  of  proportion,  a  sense  of  the  other  possibility  and 
of  the  better  thing  beyond,  which  may  make  them  seem  to 
dally  and  not  to  throw  their  whole  soul  into  the  things 
they  do. 

The  air  of  reserve  which  is  characteristic  of  Harvard  has 
another,  perhaps  deeper,  source.  The  constant  and  many- 
sided  progression  of  everything  here,  the  diligent  labor  of  so 
many  persons,  the  transformation  of  so  many  thoughts  and 
things — where  does  it  all  lead  ?  We  do  not  know.  We  hope 
and  believe  vaguely  that  it  is  all  a  great  work,  and  will  have, 
and  has  hourly,  its  abundant  reward.  But  this  reward  is  not 
easy  to  see ;  no  one  can  authoritatively  point  to  it  and  tell  us 
what  it  is.  We  lack  the  unity  of  a  definite  faith,  we  look  to 
the  future  to  enlighten  us  on  the  most  fundamental  questions. 
Each  man  knows  the  value  of  his  own  work  and  is  sure  that  in 
itself  it  is  worth  doing  if  only  for  its  immediate  result  in  him¬ 
self  and  in  his  pupils ;  but  he  feels  also  the  relativity  of  this 
work  and  of  its  value  without  being  able  to  survey  the  whole 
organism  of  human  interests  and  adjust  himself  confidently  to 
the  universal  life.  All  is  tentative,  and  the  goal,  the  final 
truth,  is  not  clearly  seen.  This  sense  that  we  are  experiment- 
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ing,  exploring,  that  our  efforts  are  partial,  imperfect,  and 
partly,  perhaps,  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  that  the  totality 
of  our  minds  is  a  chaos — this  sense  is  what  imposes  upon  us  an 
attitude  of  expectancy,  of  reserve.  And  by  this  industry  in 
doubt  while  Harvard  loses  in  a  kind  of  brutal  efficiency  it 
catches  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  worthily  represents  both  its. 
successes  and  its  problems. 

George  Santayana 

Harvard  University, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Other  articles  of  importance  dealing  with  university  ideals  and  methods  have 
appeared  in  the  Educational  Review  as  follows ;  The  limitations  of  State  uni¬ 
versities,  by  President  Horace  Davis,  May,  1891  ;  The  present  condition  of  the 
German  universities,  by  Professor  M.  M.  Curtis,  June,  1891  ;  Educational  policy 
of  Stanford  University,  by  President  D.  S.  Jordan,  June,  1892;  Educational 
methods  at  West  Point,  by  Professor  P.  S.  Michie,  November,  1892  ;  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  French  universities,  by  G.  Compayre,  December,  1892  ;  Higher  education 
in  the  United  States,  by  President  Seth  Low,  January,  1893  ;  Need  of  universities 
in  the  United  States,  by  Professor  H.  E.  von  Holst,  February,  1893  ;  The  proposed 
university  for  London,  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Fitch,  March,  1893  ;  College  and  university  in 
the  United  States,  by  Professor  Charles  Gross,  January,  1894;  The  universities  of 
Germany,  by  Professor  E.  D.  Perry,  March,  1894. 


II 


DR.  J.  G.  FITCH 

Dr.  J.  G.  Fitch  is,  of  all  living  English  educationalists,  the 
best  known  to  America,  and  the  editor  of  the  Review,  which 
glories,  and  justly  glories,  in  its  cosmopolitanism,  has  thought 
that  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Fitch’s  retirement  from  official  life 
should  not  be  passed  over  without  some  record  of  so  dis¬ 
tinguished  a  career.  When  some  months  ago  he  did  me  the 
honor  of  an  invitation  to  be  his  chronicler,  I  begged  to  be 
excused  on  the  ground  that  Dr.  Fitch  was  a  personal  friend  of 
mine,  and  I  could  not  eliminate  the  personal  equation  or 
discuss  a  living  friend  as  I  should  a  dead  author;  not,  let  me 
add  at  once,  that  I  feared  to  inflict  the  vulnera  amantium 
(which,  however  faithful,  are  apt  in  sensitive  natures  to  rankle), 
but  rather  that  a  spontaneous  expression  of  approval  might 
sound  like  flattery,  or,  what  is  worse,  patronage.  The  editor, 
however,  has  made  light  of  my  scruples  and  bidden  me  write 
a  plain  unvarnished  tale,  sine  ira  aut  studio,  quorum  causas 
proctil  habeo  ;  and  I  must  obey  orders. 

Most  men  on  quitting  the  Civil  Service,  especially  if  they 
have  strongly  developed  literary  or  social  tastes,  feel  as  Elia 
tells  us  he  felt  on  leaving  the  India  Office.  Released  from  the 
daily  round,  the  common  task,  they  are,  at  least  at  starting, 
merry  as  schoolboys  on  the  eve  of  the  midsummer  holidays, 
plotting  out  a  busy  leisure  for  the  remainder  of  their  days, 
congratulated  and  envied  by  their  friends  who  are  still  toiling 
at  the  oar.  But  when  first  I  met  my  friend  after  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  his  retirement  from  the  inspectorate  I  condoled  with 
him  both  on  public  and  private  grounds,  and  his  answer 
showed  that  I  had  rightly  interpreted  his  feelings.  “  I  have 
just  been  staying,”  said  Dr.  Fitch,  “  with  a  bishop  [Dr.  Durn- 
ford  of  Chichester],  still  vigorous  both  in  mind  and  body,  and 
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able  to  take  his  full  share  of  work.  Yet  he  was  appointed  to 
his  see  at  exactly  the  same  age  at  which  I  am  compelled  to 
retire,  and  has  held  it  now  twenty  years.”  The  compulsory 
age  of  retirement  in  the  English  Civil  Service  is,  I  may  note 
for  the  benefit  of  American  readers,  sixty-five,  but  in  special 
cases  an  extension  of  five  years  may  be  granted.  Dr.  Fitch  had 
thus  reached  the  extreme  limit  of  official  life ;  and  though  a 
memorial  praying  for  his  further  continuance  in  office  was 
addressed  to  the  Education  Department,  signed  by  represent¬ 
atives  of  every  women’s  training  college,  my  lords  were 
unable  to  accede  to  the  request.  The  rule.  Dr.  Fitch 
hastened  to  add,  is  a  sound  and  just  one.  It  is  certain  that 
if  the  public  .service  occasionally  cuts  short  the  ripe  wisdom 
and  mellow  experience  of  a  Dr.  Fitch,  it  rids  itself  by  a  process 
of  painless  extinction  of  endless  Old  Men  of  the  Sea,  and  our 
Civil  Service  pension  scheme  is  calculated  on  a  liberal  scale. 

Dr.  Fitch’s  life  has  been  uno  tenor e  f elicit er  acta,  and  there 
are  no  startling  incidents  or  peripetias  to  record,  yet  it  is 
worth  while  to  give  a  somewhat  fuller  summary  of  his  career 
than  can  be  culled  from  Men  of  the  Times,  Joshua  G. 
Fitch  was  born  in  1824.  He  was  mainly  self-educated,  and  as 
late  as  1846  he  was  still  a  student  at  University  College, 
London,  while  employed  at  the  same  time  as  an  occasional 
tutor  in  the  normal  department  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Schools  Society’s  Institute.  In  1852  he  was  appointed  vice¬ 
principal  of  the  society’s  normal  college  in  the  Borough  Road, 
and  in  1856  he  succeeded  to  the  principalship  on  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  Cornwell.  It  was  in  conjunction  with  his  former 
chief  that  he  made  his  first  venture  in  educational  literature — 
Cornwell  and  Fitch’s  Science  of  Arithmetic,  one  of  the  first 
attempts  in  England  to  carry  out  the  rational  method,  as 
expounded  by  De  Morgan,  as  opposed  to  the  old  rule  of 
thumb.  In  1863  Lord  Granville,  then  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Borough  Road,  and  was  so  much 
impressed  with  the  principal’s  power,  both  as  a  lecturer  and  an 
administrator,  that  he  offered  him  an  inspectorship  of  schools. 
This  was  then  a  far  more  distinguished  honor  than  it  would 
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be  now.  Inspectors  in  those  days  were  almost  without  excep¬ 
tion  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men,  and  nine-tenths  of  them 
were  clerics.  Thus,  on  referring  to  the  last  published  list  of 
inspectors,  I  find  among  the  senior  twenty-four  only  six  lay¬ 
men,  whereas  among  the  last  seventy-seven  there  is  not  a 
single  clergyman.  While  engaged  at  the  Borough  Road 
college.  Dr.  Fitch  still  found  time  to  carry  on  his  private 
studies,  and  in  1852  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in 
mental  and  moral  philosophy.  The  London  M.  A.,  I  need 
hardly  observe,  is  not,  as  at  the  older  universities,  an  empty 
title,  which  represents  nothing  but  a  certain  seniority  and 
cash  payment,  but  is  generally  reckoned  as  the  equivalent  of 
a  first  class  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

To  return  to  the  inspectorate :  Yorkshire  was  his  first  dis¬ 
trict,  and  here  he  showed  that  rare  combination  of  qualities 
which  made  him  equally  ac  eptable  to  the  Department  and  to 
teachers.  No  historian  would  take  testimonials,  even  as 
m^moires  pour  seroir,  without  a  large  rebatement,  yet  I  am 
tempted  to  quote  from  the  testimonial  that  Dr.  Fitch  received 
from  Yorkshire  teachers,  as  it  seems  to  me  a  truthful  and 
happy  characterization.  In  it  they  speak  of  “  their  regard  and 
appreciation  of  his  uniform  kindness  and  urbanity  toward  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  his  impartiality,  and  personal 
interest  in  teachers.”  Dr.  Fitch’s  answer  too  deserves  to  be 
quoted  as  the  touchstone  of  the  genuine  inspector  or  superin¬ 
tendent  :  “  An  inspector  should  open  his  mind  so  as  to  recog¬ 
nize  and  appreciate  all  forms  of  good  and  honest  work.” 
Open-mindedness  and  sympathy  are  the  two  chief  character¬ 
istics  of  Dr.  Fitch  as  an  educator. 

Little' more  need  be  said  of  Dr.  Fitch’s  strictly  official  career. 
From  Yorkshire  he  was  moved  to  London.  In  1877  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  chief  inspectors  of  schools  for  the 
eastern  counties,  and  some  few  years  ago  he  succeeded  Canon 
Warburton  as  inspector  of  training  colleges  for  schoolmis¬ 
tresses  in  England  and  Wales. 

But,  as  in  the  case  of  Matthew  Arnold,  Dr.  Fitch’s  principal 
work  has  been  outside  the  official  routine  of  the  Department. 
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From  1865  to  1867  he  served  as  an  assistant  commissioner  on 
the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  of  Lord  Taunton.  His  Report 
on  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  will  be  found  in  the  ninth 
volume  of  the  Report,  together  with  that  of  Mr.  James  Bryce  on 
Lancashire.  Will  not  some  enterprising  publisher  (and  for 
pedagogic  enterprise  we  must  look  to  America)  exhume  this 
dusty  old  Blue  Book  ?  A  more  graphic  picture  of  what  English 
middle-class  education  was  in  the  sixties  could  not  be 
found,  or,  I  may  add,  a  more  telling  argument  against  the 
school  of  Herbert  Spencer.  Dr.  Fitch’s  experience  of  the 
Sleepy  Hollows  of  Yorkshire  furnished  him  with  a  fund  of 
anecdote  and  illustration  of  how  things  ought  not  to  be  done, 
which  he  used  to  good  purpose  in  his  subsequent  lectures  and 
articles.  In  1869  he  was  nominated  by  W.  E.  Forstei  as 
one  of  two  special  commissioners  to  prepare  a  report  on 
the  educational  condition  and  resources  of  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  Liverpool,  and  Leeds.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  appointed  an  assistant  commissioner  under  the  Endowed 
Schools  Act,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  reorganizing  of 
grammar  schools  and  framing  new  schemes,  laying  down  the 
lines  which  the  Charity  Commissioners  have  since  pursued.  It 
was  not  till  1 877  that  he  returned  to  the  regular  work  of  an 
inspector.  In  1884  he  was  retained  by  the  Department  to 
draft  the  official  answer  to  the  serious  indictment  by  Dr. 
(now  Sir  James)  Crichton-Browne  of  our  Board  schools,  on  the 
score  of  overpressure.  The  “  memorandum  ”  is  a  telling  reply 
to  a  rhetorical  and  not  very  accurate  alarmist,  but  it  is 
confessedly  an  ex  parte  defense,  and  ignores  or  makes  light  of 
some  crying  defects  in  our  national  schools  which  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  due  to,  if  not  caused  by,  red-tapeism.  Dr.  Fitch 
himself  speaks  of  his  memorandum  as  an  unpleasant  piece 
of  official  duty.”  A  far  more  congenial  task  was  the  semi¬ 
official  visit  that  he  paid  to  the  States  in  1888,  the  report  of 
which  visit  was  included  in  the  Blue  Book  of  1889,  and  after¬ 
ward  published  separately  under  the  title  of  Notes  on 
American  colleges  and  schools.  This  visit  and  the  report 
of  it  did  much  to  put  the  two  nations  educationally  en  rap- 
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port,  and  the  reporter  himself,  insensibly  perhaps,  enlarged  his 
pedagogic  horizon  and  brought  back  with  him  more  liberal 
ideas  of  the  relations  of  the  state  to  schools,  the  effect  of 
which  was  soon  seen  in  the  policy  of  Whitehall.  An  article 
in  the  London of  Education  (April,  1889),  which  I  may 
now  without  any  betrayal  of  confidence  say  was  contributed 
by  the  late  R.  H.  Quick,  sets  forth  with  great  candor  both 
the  weakness  of  the  American  school  system  as  revealed 
by  the  report  and  also  (what  the  report  hardly  glances  at)  the 
lesson  that  the  mother  country  has  to  learn  from  her  freer  and 
more  democratic  daughter. 

In  the  spring  of  1891  the  government,  which  was  incubating 
the  great  Elementary  Education  Bill  of  that  year,  instructed  Dr. 
Fitch  to  prepare  a  memorandum  on  the  free  school  system 
in  America,  France,  and  Belgium.  The  general  conclusions  to 
which  he  was  led  by  a  study  of  foreign  countries  were  given  in 
an  article  that  Dr.  Fitch  contributed  to  this  Review  (Decem¬ 
ber,  1891),  from  which  I  may  quote  a  characteristic  sentence: 
“  A  substantial  improvement  [in  school  attendance]  may  rea¬ 
sonably  be  expected  when  one  of  the  main  hindrances  to  such 
regularity  is  removed ;  nevertheless  the  experience  derived 
from  other  countries  ...  is  well  calculated  to  remind  san¬ 
guine  persons  of  both  parties  that  a  system  of  gratuitous 
instruction  does  not  necessarily  secure  a  high  average  of  regular 
attendance  unless  other  influences — social,  moral,  and  indus¬ 
trial — combine  to  produce  the  desired  result.” 

But  the  work  by  which  Dr.  Fitch  is  best  known,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  is  his  Lectures  on  teaching,  a  book  which 
has  been  .largely  used  as  a  manual  in  training  colleges  and  has 
been  translated  into  most  European  languages.  When  in 
1879  the  senate  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  appointed  a 
Teachers’  Training  Syndicate,  their  main  object  was  to  provide 
an  authoritative  test  of  teaching  capacity  both  theoretical  and 
practical,  and  as  subsidiary  to  that  object  the  syndicate  insti¬ 
tuted  courses  of  lectures  on  the  theory,  history,  and  practice 
of  education.  The  first  three  courses  were  delivered  respect¬ 
ively  by  Mr.  James  Ward,  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Quick,  and  Mr.  Fitch. 
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At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Quick  the  lecturers  agreed  to  waive 
the  students’  fees  to  which  they  were  entitled,  and  this  gener¬ 
osity  was  rewarded  by  full  audiences  such  as  none  of  their 
successors  have  been  able  to  command.  In  particular,  Mr. 
Fitch’s  lecture  room  was  filled  to  overflowing,  and  agnostics 
like  the  Headmaster  of  Winchester,  who  continued  to  deny 
that  there  was  or  could  be  any  science  of  education,  were 
forced  to  confess  that  intending  teachers  might  pick  up  some 
useful  hints  as  to  their  art  or  knack  (to  borrow  a  Platonic 
phrase).  The  lectures  make  no  pretense  of  a  philosophic 
foundation,  and  it  is  impossible  from  them  to  gather  whether 
the  author  is  a  Froebelian,  a  Herbartian,  or  a  Spencerian,  but 
they  represent  culture  as  Matthew  Arnold  defined  the  term,  that 
is  to  say,  the  best  thought  of  the  best  men,  and  they  are 
seasoned  with  the  ripe  wisdom  of  large  personal  experience. 

A  single  paragraph  would  suffice  to  enumerate  the  various 
honors  or  offices  that  I  have  omitted  for  lack  of  space.  For  two 
periods  of  five  years  (1860-65,  1869-74)  Dr.  Fitch  held  the 
post  of  examiner  in  English  language  and  history  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  London.  Shortly  after  he  was  appointed  a  fellow  of 
the  university  by  the  Crown,  and  has  since  sat  as  a  member 
of  the  senate.  In  the  recent  scheme  of  the  senate  for  re¬ 
organizing  the  constitution  of  the  university,  he  took  a  lead¬ 
ing  part.  In  1885  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  conferred  on 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  Two  years  ago  the  French 
Government  presented  him  with  the  Cross  of  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  in  recognition  of  his  services  rendered  to 
French  students  of  normal  colleges  sent  with  traveling 
bursaries  to  study  in  England.  Advocates  of  the  higher  edu¬ 
cation  of  women  showed  their  gratitude  for  his  zealous  efforts 
for  the  cause,  in  particular  the  admission  of  girls  to  the  univer¬ 
sity  local  examination,  by  presenting  Mr.  Fitch  with  his 
portrait.  He  is  a  member  of  the  governing  bodies  of  Girton 
College,  Cambridge,  the  Cheltenham  Ladies’  College,  and  St. 
Paul’s  School. 

As  I  said  at  starting.  Dr.  Fitch’s  course  is  not  nearly  run, 
and  the  attempt  to  assign  him  a  place  among  “educational 
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reformers  ”  would  be  ill-judged  and  premature.  For  instance, 
speculation  is  at  the  present  moment  busy  with  conjectures  as 
to  the  composition  of  the  forthcoming  Royal  Commission  on 
the  organization  of  secondary  education,  and  the  only  nomina¬ 
tion  that  is  looked  upon  as  a  certainty  is  Dr.  Fitch.  As  a 
provisional  estimate,  however,  I  would  suggest  these  familiar 
mottoes  as  giving  the  clew  to  Dr.  Fitch’s  career:  Chaucer’s 
“  Gladly  wolde  he  lerne  and  gladly  teche  ;  ”  Goethe’s  “  Ohne 
Hast,  ohne  Rast,”  and  Arnold’s"  Who  viewed  life  steadily  and 
viewed  it  whole.’’ 

In  returning  thanks  for  the  diploma  of  honorary  fellow 
presented  to  him  last  January  by  the  Educational  Institute  of 
Scotland,  Dr.  Fitch  said: 

"  For  the  full  development  of  the  science  of  education  we 
require  not  only  the  strenuous  and  patient  efforts  of  the 
teacher  in  the  laboratory  of  the  school,  but  the  sympathetic 
onlooker  or  inspector  to  estimate  and  compare  the  results  of 
work,  the  traveler  to  tell  us  what  is  done  in  other  lands,  the 
man  of  affairs  who  knows  the  wants  and  feelings  of  parents 
and  of  the  public,  and  who  views  the  whole  problem  from  out¬ 
side  of  the  school,  and  the  thinker  in  his  study  to  reveal  to 
teachers  the  principles  of  their  art  and  the  true  theory  that 
underlies  all  practical  rules.’’ 

To  no  mortal  is  it  given  to  combine  all  these  different  r61es, 
yet  few  men  have  approached  so  near  this  "  compound  ” 
educator  as  Dr.  Fitch,  and  he  can  at  least  boast,  like  Ten¬ 
nyson’s  Ulysses,  “  I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met.’’ 

Francis  Storr 

London,'  England 

The  following  papers  by  Dr.  Fitch  have  appeared  in  the  Educational  Review 
Secondary  education  in  England,  March,  1891  ;  Contemporary  educational 
thought  in  Great  Britain,  April,  1891,  and  December,  1891  ;  The  proposed 
university  for  London,  March,  1893  ;  A  view  of  England’s  educational  system, 
November,  1893. 
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THE  SOUTH  AND  ITS  PROBLEMS 

The  problems  of  the  South  arise  from  the  condition  of  the 
Southern  people.  This  condition  has  arisen  from  their  environ¬ 
ment  and  their  traditions,  in  other  words  their  history.  The 
solution  of  these  problems  anticipates  the  improvement  of  the 
people  and  the  prevention  of  evil. 

Southern  countries,  where  the  physical  environment  was 
most  attractive,  have  ever  been  the  seat  of  great  empires. 
Egypt  with  its  pyramids  and  temples ;  Greece  with  its  arts 
and  learning ;  Rome  with  its  armies  and  wealth  ;  Assyria, 
Persia,  Phoenicia,  and  India  have  been  the  homes  of  great 
peoples,  and  nature  has  aided  in  their  greatness. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  southern  part  of  this  country 
affords  every  advantage.  Bordering  on  the  Atlantic  it  lies 
open  to  the  commerce  of  Europe  and  South  America,  and  it  is 
in  the  line  of  the  great  routes  of  traffic  that  will  ultimately 
pass  over  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  connecting  all  foreign  and 
northern  ports  with  the  great  West  and  the  greater  East. 
The  soil  of  the  South  produces  the  raw  material  that  clothes 
the  world,  and  offers  to  agriculture  any  kind  of  product  upon 
which  man  may  wish  to  exert  his  skill.  The  mountains  are 
filled  with  coal  and  iron,  indicating  to  the  world  that  here  is 
the  place  for  the  mechanic  and  artisan.  The  mountains  pour 
down  their  streams,  affording  enough  water  to  manufacture 
every  pound  of  cotton  and  grind  every  grain  of  wheat  and 
corn  in  the  United  States.  The  surface  is  covered  with 
splendid  woods  of  every  variety  for  use  and  ornament.  The 
deep  harbors  can  float  the  earth’s  navies  or  the  earth’s  mer¬ 
chantmen  ;  and,  better  than  all,  the  climate  is  so  genial  that 
men  can  work  in  the  open  air  the  year  round. 

Yet  with  nature  so  inviting  and  conditions  so  favorable  the 
North  and  West  exceed  the  South  in  wealth  and  population. 
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A  most  pertinent  inquiry  is  to  ascertain  the  reasons  why  this  is 
so.  Why  have  the  great  cities  and  States  of  the  North  and 
West  grown  larger  and  stronger  and  wealthier,  while  those  of 
the  South  have  grown  but  little  ?  Why  have  the  people  of 
this  country  chosen  to  stay  on  the  storm-swept  coast  of  New 
England,  or  carve  their  fortunes  out  of  the  blizzard-swept 
West,  instead  of  seeking  for  homes  in  the  South  ?  Why  have 
the  countries  of  the  Old  World  poured  their  hard-working 
masses  into  the  crowded  quarters  of  Northern  cities,  or  sent 
them  to  work  in  the  fruitful  prairies  of  the  West,  instead  of 
directing  them  to  the  South  ? 

The  answer  is  not  hard  to  find.  The  conditions  that  were 
presented  by  the  South  for  over  fifty  years  did  not  invite  immi¬ 
gration,  or  encourage  development.  I  believe  that  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  slavery,  when  it  settled  finally  on  the  South,  fixed  a 
curse  upon  its  people.  Slavery  may  have  been  a  great  mis¬ 
fortune  to  the  poor  African,  but  it  was  a  greater  misfortune  to 
his  unfortunate  master.  From  the  very  beginning  it  was  most 
hurtful  to  the  material  and  educational  development  of  the 
Southern'  States.  If  the  will  of  God  was  manifest  in  thus 
making  Canaan  to  serve  his  brethren,  he  inflicted  upon  a 
goodly  land  and  a  noble  people  a  misfortune  that  has  greatly 
hindered  them  in  the  race  for  national  greatness. 

Let  me  recount  these  evils : 

Slavery  condemned  the  South  to  an  uneducated  and  wasteful 
labor.  It  was  the  essence  of  slavery  that  the  unfortunate 
victims  should  be  kept  in  ignorance.  It  was  an  offense  against 
the  system  to  educate  the  slaves.  The  result  was  that  mere 
brute  force  wrested  from  the  soil  its  great  harvests  of  cotton. 
The  abundance  of  those  harvests  was  due  to  the  abundance 
of  the  force  and  to  the  cheapness  of  its  maintenance.  This 
ignorance  of  labor  brought  waste.  But  where  land  was  plen¬ 
tiful,  soils  were  generous,  climate  was  genial,  and  labor  cheap, 
what  mattered  the  ruin  of  land,  the  waste  of  substance  or  the 
dissipation  of  force  ?  The  South  did  not  need  to  conserve 
its  energy,  but  spent  it  upon  its  soil  and  its  society  with  true 
prodigality. 
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I  tell  what  is  already  known  when  I  say  that  the  best  evi¬ 
dence  of  modern  progress  is  found  in  the  belief  that  the  labor 
of  a  country  should  be  intelligent  and  skilled.  Technical  and 
scientific  schools  of  all  kinds  have  sprung  up  to  teach  all 
people  how  to  work  properly,  economically,  successfully,  and 
happily.  This  was  not  possible  in  a  slave-holding  country. 
The  South  was,  and  is,  burdened  by  a  great  weight  of  ignorant 
and  unskilled  labor. 

Then  the  skilled  artisans  of  other  countries  and  other  States 
refused  to  come  to  or  abide  in  a  land  where  labor  was  the 
occupation  of  a  slave.  Immigration  was  discouraged,  except 
to  those  who  had  wealth  and  leisure.  The  mechanics  and 
artisans  of  Europe  found  homes  in  the  North  and  West  and 
spent  their  talent  and  substance  in  building  up  the  industries 
and  commerce  of  those  sections.  They  did  not  find  in  the 
South  congenial  environment  or  cordial  invitation,  and  turned 
their  faces  to  where  hard  labor  was  more  respected  though 
nature  was  less  kindly. 

The  result  was  that  the  industry  of  the  South  was  confined 
to  agriculture,  and  that  took  almost  exclusively  the  form  of 
cotton-raising.  The  iron  and  coal  were  left  to  sleep  undis¬ 
turbed  side  by  side  in  their  mighty  beds.  The  rivers  were 
left  to  sing  their  solos,  unattended  by  the  diapason  of  the 
factory.  The  forests  and  swamps  were  guiltless  of  the  wood¬ 
man’s  ax.  The  world  was  going  elsewhere  for  its  iron  and 
coal,  its  manufactured  goods  and  its  beautiful  woods  of  oak 
and  pine. 

Likewise  did  slavery  affect  the  popular  estimate  of  labor. 
The  talents  of  the  young  ran  toward  the  professions  and  not 
toward  the  industries.  A  civilization  of  rich  and  cultured 
gentlemen,  of  princely  hospitality,  of  profound  learning,  of 
entrancing  oratory,  of  superb  qualities  of  leadership  in  camp 
and  court  and  council,  flourished  under  this  patriarchal  system 
of  labor.  The  habits  of  thought,  the  very  traditions  of  the 
people,  their  prejudices  and  pride,  ran  counter  to  labor.  That 
was  the  work  of  slaves.  Intellectual  pursuits  only  were  proper 
for  gentlemen.  Thus,  in  an  age  when  labor  was  the  greatest 
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necessity  and  the  greatest  blessing,  the  South  was  perpetuat¬ 
ing  a  system  that  made  labor  despicable,  and  incapacitated  its 
youth  for  industry. 

Emancipation  meant  much  for  the  slave,  but  it  meant  more 
for  the  master.  He  indeed  was  freed  from  his  superstitions 
and  traditions,  and  while  the  awakening  came  in  the  rude 
shock  of  battle,  yet  out  of  the  fierce  furnace  of  war  were 
turned  those  conditions  of  freedom  and  necessity  that  rightly 
adjudged  and  improved  shall  be  the  implements  with  which  he 
will  build  a  loftier  tower  of  strength  and  a  more  beautiful 
temple  of  glory. 

With  the  coming  of  war  also  came  disaster.  Reflect  for  a 
moment  that  in  four  years  there  went  up  in  flame  and  was 
drunk  by  the  sword  three  billions  of  the  property  of  the  South. 
Since  that  time  the  tax-gatherer  has  exacted  a  yearly  tribute 
of  thirty  millions,  altogether  seven  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
dollars,  out  of  the  very  ashes  of  Southern  poverty,  as  pensions 
for  Northern  soldiers.  The  marvel  is  that  the  South  has 
survived  at  all.  In  addition  to  this  utter  and  complete  pros¬ 
tration,  this  entailment  of  poverty,  there  was  combined  a 
difficulty  of  adaptation  to  the  new  environment.  There  were 
perpetuated  the  old  pride  and  the  old  princeliness.  And 
saddest  of  all,  there  was  begotten  by  demagogues  on  both 
sides  of  the  Potomac  a  prejudice  that  was  born  in  misrepre¬ 
sentation,  bred  in  misunderstanding,  and  fostered  into  bitter¬ 
ness  and  hate.  I  thank  God  that  this  difficulty  is  being 
relieved,  that  this  prejudice  and  passion  are  passing  away,  and 
only  an  occasional  editor  or  demagogue  vents  his  gall  upon 
his  sister  section. 

The  war  brought  new  conditions  to  the  people  of  the  South. 
The  labor  was  now  free  labor,  and  had  to  be  paid  for.  It  was 
likewise  unskilled  labor,  and  had  to  be  trained.  It  was  to  a 
great  extent  insubordinate  labor,  and  had  to  be  controlled.  It 
was  altogether  an  ignorant  labor,  and  had  to  be  educated. 
One  of  the  most  serious  conditions  met  on  the  outpost  of  our 
new  civilization  was  the  lack  of  an  orderly  and  intelligent 
peasantry  to  care  for  the  agriculture  and  industry  of  the  South. 
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Another  lesson  was  brought  to  us  in  the  rude  tuition  of  war. 
We  learned  that  while  cotton  was  great  it  was  not  all-powerful. 
Alone  it  could  not  and  did  not  hold  the  tower.  It  needed  the 
vassalage  of  other  crops  and  of  other  industries  to  do  homage 
to  its  white  banner  and  strike  swords  with  its  own  in  defense 
of  their  fields.  Cotton,  indeed,  was  king,  but  it  was  a 
deserted  king.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  able  Pennsylvanian 
who  wrote  a  book  on  Coal,  Iron,  and  Oil  was  right  or  wrong 
when  he  said,  “  If  the  Southern  States  had  kept  pace  with  the 
Northern  in  developing  their  physical  resources,  there  would 
have  occurred  no  rebellion ;  but  if  it  had  occurred  it  would 
have  been  utterly  impossible  to  subdue  that  people.”  I  do 
not  know  whether  this  be  true  or  not.  I  cannot  say.  In  the 
providence  of  God  the  problems  of  the  South  are  not  isolated, 
but  are  to  be  solved  inside  the  American  Union.  The  war 
brought  calamity,  but  it  did  not  bring  separation.  War  was 
the  mysterious  process  by  which  the  South  was  relieved  of  her 
burden  and  stripped  for  the  race  of  progress. 

Out  of  the  new  conditions  there  sprung  new  necessities. 
We  can  no  longer  practice  the  habit  of  the  past.  Its  beautiful 
customs  and  its  princely  ways  are  folded  forever  in  the  flag 
that  was  lowered  at  Appomattox.  With  nothing  in  the  past 
to  be  ashamed  of  or  apologize  for,  we  look  around  us,  take 
inventory  of  what  is  left,  and  begin  to  build  anew.  The  old 
civilization  ran  counter  to  the  prejudices  of  the  world.  The 
world  avoided  and  antagonized  us.  That  brought  isolation. 
The  war  changed  this.  We  were  forced  into  coincidence  with 
modern  thought.  The  true  problem  then  before  us  is  how 
quickest  to  get  rid  of  the  old  ideas,  old  habits,  old  customs, 
and  how  best  to  adapt  ourselves  to  the  new  conditions  and  the 
new  necessities  that  environ  us.  This  is  one  of  the  issues  for 
which  the  educators  of  the  South  should  feel  most  concern. 

Having  summarized  the  conditions,  let  us  address  ourselves 
to  the  remedies. 

The  South  needs  the  development  of  her  industries  and  of 
her  resources.  The  cotton  factory  ought  to  stand  as  a  neighbor 
to  the  cotton  field.  The  iron  foundry  ought  to  look  down  the 
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shaft  of  the  iron  mine.  The  furnace  should  stand  by  the  bed¬ 
side  of  the  coal.  The  South  cannot  now  do  these  things.  It 
has  the  spirit  and  the  enterprise ;  it  lacks  the  capital.  Its 
people  are  still  too  poor  to  build  factories,  to  dig  mines,  to  cut 
down  forests,  to  build  railroads.  The  clutch  of  the  foreign 
manipulator  is  upon  the  throat  of  the  Southern  farmer,  choking 
his  cotton  to  six  cents  a  pound  and  making  him  too  poor  even 
to  send  his  children  to  school.  We  need  gold  to  flow  into  the 
arteries  of  Southern  industries — foreign  gold.  Northern  gold. 
Talk  not  of  compulsory  education,  of  sending  boys  and  girls 
to  school,  when  the  larder  at  home  is  empty.  The  South  is 
still  too  poor  to  solve  some  of  its  own  problems. 

We  need  more  people  in  the  South.  We  need  a  class  of 
industrious  and  intelligent  laborers  and  skilled  artisans,  who 
will  abide  in  our  fields  to  redeem  their  waste,  who  will  take 
hold  of  our  small  industries  and  keep  us  from  buying  so  many 
things  away  from  home,  whom  we  can  trust  to  do  an  honest 
job  or  an  honest  day’s  work  at  an  honest  price.  There  is  too 
much  land,  too  much  water,  too  much  wood  going  to  waste. 
We  want  people  with  capacity  and  enterprise  to  come  among 
us ;  they  will  conserve  our  forces.  We  need  a  bold  yeomanry  ; 
it  will  guarantee  our  safety. 

Then  our  own  sons  need  to  be  equipped  for  the  future. 
Our  people  must  be  brought  to  appreciate  the  value  of  train¬ 
ing  schools  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  We  need  technical 
schools,  polytechnical  schools  in  every  State  and  for  every 
purpose  of  development  in  the  South.  We  have  already  some 
of  these,  and  the  people  are  opening  their  eyes  to  see  their 
value.  But  we  need  more.  Schools  of  engineering,  schools 
of  mining,'schools  of  design,  should  spring  up  around  the  uni¬ 
versity,  and  culture  should  be  extended  into  the  industries. 
We  have  a  few  normal  schools  for  training  teachers,  but  we 
need  more.  We  do  not  meet  the  demand  for  skilled  teachers, 
except  in  some  localities,  and  much  of  the  teaching  force  runs 
to  waste.  We  have  talent  and  capacity,  willingness  and 
enterprise  in  the  men  and  women  of  the  South.  We  need  to 
have  our  energies  directed,  our  sons  and  daughters  trained. 
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Another  thing  we  need,  on  both  sides,  is  a  more  kindly 
spirit  and  a  better  understanding  one  of  another.  Politicians 
and  demagogues  have  kept  up  the  war  long  after  brave  men 
said  it  should  cease.  The  great  mass  of  the  people,  both  North 
and  South,  have  already  laid  aside  the  bitterness  of  the 
struggle.  They  are  willing  to  forget  the  past.  Beyond  the 
Potomac  they  have  honored  their  leaders  with  office  and 
secured  their  soldiers  with  pensions.  It  was  just.  A  pre¬ 
served  Union  owed  it  to  them  in  gratitude.  In  the  South  we 
will  do  the  same  in  our  way.  We  will  do  it  in  reverence  and 
in  love,  and  yet  in  patriotism.  I  do  not  deem  that  honors 
paid  to  heroes  constitute  treason  to  the  flag.  The  city  of 
Atlanta  is  getting  ready  for  two  things  :  it  is  preparing  to  run 
a  Confederate  general  for  the  office  of  governor  of  the  State ; 
and  it  is  preparing  to  receive  as  guests  the  members  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  The  two  go  well  together. 
And  we  propose  to  show  these  latter  heroes  that  out  of  the 
ashes  they  left  us  in  1864,  there  has  arisen  in  thirty  years 
a  great  and  beautiful  city.  But  let  them  know  also  that  we 
have  not  laid  one  stone  in  bitterness,  nor  builded  aught  in 
malice.  We  need  to  know  each  other,  trust  each  other,  and 
help  each  other.  Educators  have  this  duty  before  them. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  grave  problem  of  the  ultimate  fate 
of  the  negro.  I  have  labored  with  him,  and  studied  about 
him,  and  stood  by  him,  and  at  length  will  unhesitatingly 
declare  my  belief  that  for  our  sake  and  for  his  the  South  and 
the  negro  will  separate.  Not  now,  perhaps,  but  ultimately. 

The  race  problem  deepens  and  darkens  with  the  years. 
While  we  are  confronted  with  the  grave  problem  of  how  to 
educate  the  negro  and  what  to  do  with  him  now,  there  is 
reserved  for  our  children’s  children  a  problem  still  more  grave 
and  portentous.  They  will  be  confronted  by  the  educated 
negro  and  will  be  called  upon  to  answer  the  question  what  to^ 
do  with  him  then.  Suppose  our  educational  schemes  succeed, 
suppose  we  elevate  him  as  a  race  until  he  has  the  instincts 
and  desires  of  a  white  man  ?  What  will  be  the  condition  then 
as  a  logical  consequence  of  what  we  are  now  doing?  The 
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negro,  having  been  taught  what  are  his  social  and  political  and 
intellectual  rights,  will  naturally  demand  their  recognition. 
Being  trained  for  office  he  will  demand  office,  being  trained 
for  luxury  he  will  demand  luxury.  Being  taught  as  a  negro 
child  the  same  things  and  in  the  same  way  as  the  white  child, 
when  he  becomes  a  negro  man  he  will  want  the  same  things 
and  demand  them  in  the  same  way  as  a  white  man.  We  will 
then  see  two  vigorous  and  persistent  races,  born  and  reared 
upon  the  same  soil,  yet  entirely  different  and  antagonistic  in 
blood  and  disposition,  each  struggling  for  the  mastery.  Then 
a  war  of  the  races  will  be  upon  us. 

In  this  struggle  there  can  be  but  one  result.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  blood  which  took  possession  of  the  British  Isles  and 
made  England  what  it  is  to-day,  which  crossed  the  Atlantic 
and  wrested  this  country  from  its  discoverers  and  pushed  the 
Spaniards  into  the  Gulf,  the  Frenchmen  beyond  the  Lakes,  and 
drove  the  Indians  into  the  setting  sun,  will  again  assert  its 
supremacy  and  persistence  and  will  dominate  this  soil  first, 
last,  and  all  the  time. 

Equalization  is  impossible.  No  two  races  have  ever  lived 
with  equal  powers  and  equal  rights  peaceably  on  the  same 
soil.  History  contradicts  it.  Common  sense  denies  it.  One 
will  absorb  or  else  rise  up  and  smite  the  other.  The  blood  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  brooks  no  rival.  Least  of  all  from  a  people 
whose  traditions  are  debased  and  whose  inheritance  is  tainted 
with  slavery.  There  are  then  left  but  three  possible  courses: 

(1)  Amalgamation,  which  is  the  revolting  proposition  that  the 
blood  of  the  negroes  and  of  the  whites  shall  run  together  in 
the  formation  of  a  new  race.  I  say  frankly  that  this  will  not 
be.  The  blood  of  the  Saxon  is  jealous  of  its  purity  and  will 
never  run  with  the  blood  of  the  African,  save  in  lust.  The 
result  would  be  national  debasement.  Neither  does  the  negro 
wish  absorption.  It  would  be  the  destruction  of  his  identity 
as  a  race. 

(2)  Extermination,  which  means  that  if  the  worst  should 
come  upon  us  and  internecine  war  be  the  result,  that  the  negro 
race  could  not  cope  with  the  white  man.  It  would  be  cut 
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down  in  a  bloody  harvest  of  war.  This  is  too  inhuman  and 
cruel  to  contemplate.  It  shall  never  be.  By  that  time  the 
world  will  have  passed  beyond  war. 

(3)  Colonization,  which  means  that  the  negro  race  will  of  its 
own  accord,  by  the  operation  of  natural  laws  of  development, 
separate  from  the  whites  into  one  or  more  communities  of 
its  own.  I  am  frank  to  maintain  that  the  negro  race  is  not 
now  ready  for  colonization.  It  is  an  infant  and  needs  the 
nurture  and  training  of  the  stronger  race.  To  colonize  the 
negroes  now  would  be  to  run  the  risk  of  having  them  lapse  into 
barbarism.  They  would  not  know  how  to  rule,  or  how  to  work 
for,  or  how  to  trade  with,  or  how  to  teach,  each  other.  They 
are  not  yet  ready  to  be  set  apart.  How  long  before  this  will 
be  only  He  knows  in  whose  hands  are  gathered  all  the  ends 
of  these  tangled  threads. 

The  white  man  of  the  South  will  need  to  bear  patiently  the 
burden  of  the  negro  training.  He  will  need  to  train  him  in 
morals,  to  train  him  in  manners,  to  train  him  in  letters,  to 
train  him  in  labor,  to  train  him  in  citizenship.  For  many 
years  to  come  the  negro  race  will  develop  slowly  in  character, 
will  grow  in  capacity  for  self-government,  in  independence  of 
thought,  and  in  power  of  self-protection.  Infinite  patience 
and  faith  are  needed  to  adjust  the  burden  to  the  shoulders  of 
the  South.  But  at  last  being  capable  of  self-government, 
being  beyond  the  danger  point  by  process  of  growth  and  edu¬ 
cation,  the  negroes  can  be  trusted  to  walk  alone.  Realizing  that 
scattered  they  have  no  chance  to  be  a  nation,  they  will  willingly 
coalesce  into  states  and  communities  and  start  out  for  them¬ 
selves.  When  this  time  comes  it  will  be  done  slowly  and 
without  jar  or  hurt  to  the  South  or  to  the  negro.  Ultimately 
but  a  few  scattered  remnants  will  go  back  and  forth  among  the 
whites,  whom  once  they  all  served  as  masters. 

Amid  all  the  mysteries  that  surround  this  problem  I  still 
confidently  believe  that  education  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
negro ;  that  he  is  being  prepared  for  citizenship  and  self- 
government  ;  that  he  is  being  lifted  out  of  barbarism  into  civ¬ 
ilization,  and  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  take  care  of  himself 
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and  to  carry  on  the  lessons  of  his  youth,  the  hand  of  God 
will  reach  down  and  gather  him  together  and  put  him  some¬ 
where  on  the  face  of  the  earth  where  he  can  work  out  his  own 
destiny  in  his  own  way. 

The  scattered  molecules  of  the  negro  race  will  gather  into 
one  or  more  masses  to  form  a  negro  nation.  They  then  will 
have  their  own  laws,  their  own  rulers,  and  their  own  opportu¬ 
nities  for  development. 

Now,  I  have  shown  that  slavery  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  condition  of  the  South  to-day — that  it  was  a  powerful 
narcotic  infused  into  the  blood  of  the  South,  bringing  sweet 
dreams  and  disaster — that  we  are  to-day  experiencing  its  after 
effects  of  languor — that  we  need  to  feel  the  tonic  and  restor¬ 
ative  of  immigrant  capital  and  intelligence,  and  to  arouse  our¬ 
selves  to  throw  off  the  lethargy  of  the  old  habits. 

And  in  this  work  of  regeneration  and  reform  all  good  school 
men  shall  bear  their  part.  We  have  tardy  communities  to 
arouse  and  stimulate,  unwilling  legislatures  to  influence,  in  fact 
a  whole  people  to  teach  and  to  guide.  Then,  the  coming  race 
belongs  to  the  teachers.  We  are  going  to  raise  a  generation 
of  industrious.  God-serving,  and  neighbor-loving  men  and 
women,  who  shall  be  educated  out  of  their  prejudices  and 
incapacity,  who  shall  know  no  section,  but  love  this  as  a 
common  and  a  united  country,  no  longer  divided,  but  one 
great  America.  And  the  teacher  is  the  i^)neas  that  shall  bear 
the  old  Anchises  and  lead  the  young  Ascanius  of  the  South  out 
from  the  broken  walls  and  ruined  temples  of  the  old  Troy  to 
found  upon  the  banks  of  the  many  Tibers  a  civilization  that 
shall  confound  the  Greeks  and  place  the  world  under  tribute. 

Lawton  B.  Evans 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Augusta,  Ga. 

Different  phases  of  the  subject  of  education  at  the  South  have  been  treated 
in  the  Educational  Review,  as  follows  :  A  new  agent  for  the  Slater  Fund, 
February,  1891  ;  Politics  and  education  in  South  Carolina,  March  and  May,  1891  ; 
Higher  education  in  Arkansas,  by  President  A.  C.  Millar,  June,  1892  ;  Advancing 
education  in  the  Southern  States,  March,  1894. 
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A  BIT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY  APPLIED 

The  different  energies  of  the  mind  are  as  old  as  the  human 
soul  itself.  We  cannot  fancy  that  the  human  race  lived  long 
upon  the  earth  before  certain  members  of  the  human  family 
began  to  pride  themselves  upon  their  knowledge  of  “human 
nature.”  When  a  boy  I  taught  several  country  schools. 
About  the  first  question  which  that  august  personage,  the 
bucolic  sub-director,  always  solemnly  and  philosophically  pro¬ 
pounded,  when  I  applied  for  the  privilege  of  keeping  school, 
was,  “  Do  ye  understand  human  natur’  right  well?” 

Here  was  a  recognition,  however  crude,  of  the  fact  that  a 
teacher  should  know  something  of  the  workings  of  the  mind, 
how  thought,  emotion,  will  power,  are  evoked  and  guided. 

Every  great  and  successful  teacher  in  all  the  world’s  history' 
has  worked,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind,  which  means,  in  modern  phraseol¬ 
ogy,  in  accordance  with  psychological  principles.  It  has  been 
observed  in  comparatively  recent  times  that  no  one  needs 
more  imperatively  to  understand  laws  of  the  mind  than  that 
person  who  undertakes  to  form  and  train  the  mind. 

The  almost  universal  recognition  of  this  fact  has  led  to  the 
production  of  numberless  volumes  upon  the  human  intellect. 
I  counted  in  one  little  catalogue  recently  published  by  an 
American  publishing  house  fifty-seven  psychologies  and  over 
one  hundred  different  works  on  principles  and  methods  of 
teaching.  I  know  of  no  teacher  who  has  money  and  time 
enough  to  purchase  and  read  a  tithe  of  these  books.  I  know 
of  no  teacher  who  would  do  so  if  the  time  and  money  at  com¬ 
mand  were  as  inexhaustible  as  the  sea.  The  study  of  psy¬ 
chology  from  books,  important  and  necessary  as  it  is,  is  in 
danger  of  being  overdone. 
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If  the  publisher  keeps  on  with  his  philanthropic  work  of 
piling  up  his  wares,  the  product  of  American  brains,  together 
with  translations  from  the  French  and  the  German,  I  fear  the 
attention  of  some  teachers  may  be  diverted  from  the  study  of 
psychology  in  consciousness  and  in  the  living  child.  We  are 
perhaps  all  inclined  to  forget  sometimes  that  a  book  is  but  a 
human  product.  If  its  author  be  dull  and  ill-informed  the 
book  will  be  like  its  source,  and  fine  paper  and  type,  gilt 
lettering  and  fancy  cloth,  with  the  name  of  Macmillan  or 
Harper  on  the  title-page,  will  not  redeem  it.  But  few  books 
live  beyond  the  year  in  which  they  are  published.  Many  never 
leave  the  publishers’  shelves  until  they  go  to  the  second-hand 
book  store  or  to  the  paper  mill  to  be  ground  up.  Why  are  so 
many  printed  ?  They  too  are  the  outgrowth  of  a  law  of  mind : 
the  desire  of  esteem,  the  thirst  for  fame.  There  are  enough 
libraries  in  the  United  States  to  absorb  several  editions  of 
any  book  that  is  printed,  if  each  library  takes  a  volume. 
Many  publishers  depend  upon  this  fact  to  relieve  them  of 
their  wares,  and  library  committees  kindly  continue  to  buy 
from  the  publishers’  catalogue  or  the  book’s  resplendent  e.\- 
terior  of  gold  lettering  and  scarlet  cloth.  Other  books  find 
an  existence  when  an  ambitious  dullard  with  more  money  than 
mind  pays  a  publisher  the  entire  expense  of  an  edition.  Such 
books  are  always  printed  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  author’s 
friends.  Alas,  the  unreasoning  reverence,  the  superstitious 
regard  for  the  printed  page  still  exists !  The  man  or  woman 
who  would  bore  you  intolerably  with  five  minutes’  conversation 
will  print  a  book  and  secure  for  it  an  audience.  How  many 
books  ai;e  worth  reading  entire?  Very  few  indeed.  There  is 
a  saying,  “  Beware  of  the  man  of  one  book.”  I  have  heard 
this  strangely  interpreted.  Some  have  said  to  me  that  in 
avoiding  the  man  of  one  book  you  shun  the  narrow-minded, 
ignorant  bigot. 

Rightly  understood  this  maxim  means  something  like  this  : 
If  you  would  not  meet  a  formidable  antagonist,  if  you  would 
not  be  utterly  humiliated  and  put  to  rout  in  conversation  or 
debate,  beware  of  the  man  who  has  mastered  one  great  author. 
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Let  a  man  be  thoroughly  armed  with  the  thoughts  and  the 
vocabulary  of  Shakspere  and  he  will  prove  a  phenomenon 
among  the  novel-reading  prattlers  of  modern  society.  Shak¬ 
spere  wrote  no  psychologies,  but  he  touched  every  secret  spring 
of  the  human  soul.  He  penetrated  every  recess  of  the  intel¬ 
lect,  he  laid  bare  every  phase  of  emotion,  he  pictured  for  all 
the  world  all  the  machinery  of  motive  and  volition.  Shak¬ 
spere  is  the  greatest  of  psychologists,  and  his  plays  are  “  psy¬ 
chology  applied  ”  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term.  He  por¬ 
trayed  an  infinite  variety  of  characters,  and  the  student  of 
mental  science  finds  in  these  characters  a  better  field  for  the 
study  of  mental  and  emotional  states  than  in  living  human 
beings.  Shakspere’s  characters  arc  true  to  life  and  they  con¬ 
stantly  talk,  think,  feel,  will  and  act.  The  human  beings 
whom  we  see,  perhaps  daily,  are  limited  in  mental  and  emo¬ 
tional  experiences.  Their  thoughts  are  not  uttered,  they  come 
and  go.  There  may  be  a  volcano  of  feeling  beneath  the  calm 
e.xterior,  but  there  is  no  eruption.  We  see  only  trivial  and 
commonplace  manifestations  of  will  issuing  in  action. 

With  Shakspere’s  characters  it  is  different.  His  great  world¬ 
embracing  mind  has  “  ransacked  the  ages,  spoilt  the  climes.” 
He  has  brought  together  for  our  edification  and  instruction 
kings,  queens,  lords,  ladies,  warriors,  nobles,  knights,  clowns, 
peasants,  and  beggars — every  conceivable  type  of  character  is 
set  in  action.  Who  will  confine  himself  to  the  abstractions  of 
his  text-book  on  psychology  and  leave  the  infinite  wealth  of 
Shakspere  on  his  shelves?  I  think  that  teachers  are  some¬ 
times  appalled  and  discouraged  by  the  vast  array  of  volumes 
visible  in  libraries,  book  stores,  and  publishers’  catalogues.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  these  books 
are  forever  unread  and  unreadable.  They  are  but  vain  and 
wearisome  repetitions  of  what  others  have  said,  or  thought,  or 
discovered.  This  is  just  as  true  of  the  works  on  mental  science 
as  of  every  other  branch  of  human  investigation.  Strike  from 
mental  science  what  Kant  and  Mendelssohn  did  in  Germany, 
Locke  and  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  England,  Cousin  in 
France,  and  Reid  and  Stewart  in  Scotland,  and  the  occupation 
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of  the  modern  book-making  psychologist  would  be  gone. 
Modern  writers  have  restated  a  few  theories  and  introduced 
something  of  physiology  into  the  analysis  of  mental  problems. 
One  other  good  thing  has  been  done  by  teachers  of  mental 
science  and  modern  compilers  of  text-books  on  the  subject. 
They  have  protested  against  the  unfruitfulness  of  the  subject, 
its  lack  of  practical  value.  For  a  half  century  psychology 
seemed  to  be  a  study  devised  for  the  meditations  of  the 
philosophic  recluse  in  the  solitude  of  his  study.  The  colleges 
began  to  grapple  with  mental  philosophy,  as  it  was  then 
called,  and  the  college  presidents  taught  a  little  of  it  to  the 
senior  classes.  Now  we  have  what  is  called  “  applied  psy¬ 
chology,”  a  phrase  I  have  used  before.  This  kind  of  psy¬ 
chology  appears  upon  the  programmes  of  summer  normal 
schools  and  teachers’  institutes.  “  Applied  psychology ! 
What  is  it  ?  ”  This  question  was  put  to  me,  rather  face¬ 
tiously  and  contemptuously,  some  time  ago,  by  one  of 
those  modern  innovations  called  an  “educator.”  In  reply 
to  such  a  question  as  this  I  would  say:  There  are  three 
kinds  of  psychology.  There  is  the  old,  barren,  dry,  text¬ 
book  kind,  which  hair-splitting  metaphysicians  write  and 
discuss  with  themselves  in  the  privacy  of  their  libraries. 
There  is  a  second  kind,  which  is  truly  applied  psychology.  It 
is  the  only  genuine  article.  It  is  found  abundantly  in  history, 
in  Shakspere’s  plays,  in  a  few  great  novels  of  modern  times. 
It  is  also  seen  where  an  educator,  or  rather  a  refined  and  culti¬ 
vated  teacher,  instructs  children  consciously  in  accordance 
with  the  known  laws  of  soul  growth  and  development.  But 
the  name  of  applied  psychology  is  more  popularly  given  to 
the  teaching  of  mental  science,  where  it  is  accompanied  by 
practical  suggestions  and  counsel  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
using  accepted  psychological  facts  in  teaching.  Thus  a  teacher 
may  be  said  to  have  studied  applied  psychology  who  has  never 
applied  any  of  it.  And  that  is  the  trouble  with  too  many 
teachers’  psychology.  It  is  not  taken  to  school.  It  remains 
in  the  text-book  or  the  notebook,  and  consists  of  diagrams 
and  classifications,  conscientiously  copied  and  recited  once 
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upon  a  time.  To  illustrate  my  meaning :  A  certain  class  of 
children  come  to  school  who  perceive  readily  and  feel  intensely. 
The  intellect  and  sensibility  are  acute  and  active,  but  they  are 
crossed  by  some  command  or  regulation,  they  grow  stubborn, 
they  flatly  disobey.  Their  will  does  not  act.  Then  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  the  anger  of  this  scientific  teacher  are  aroused  and  the 
slapping  and  the  flogging  begin.  This  untrained  will  is  crushed, 
or  it  is  ejected  from  the  schoolroom  and  put  unconquered 
upon  the  street.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  suggest  a  remedy 
in  cases  like  this,  but  only  to  remind  teachers  that  the  will  is 
just  as  important  and  vital  an  energy  of  the  soul  as  the  know¬ 
ing  power,  and  that  it  far  more  often  needs  wise  training,  for 
the  teacher’s  ultimate  success  depends  wholly  upon  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  the  pupil’s  will  to  obedience  and  guidance.  I  wish 
to  speak  more  particularly  of  the  application,  or  rather  the 
failure  in  application,  of  another  psychological  fact.  You  all, 
no  doubt,  having  an  abundance  of  books  which  you  have  studied 
diligently,  recall  the  fact  that  in  the  classification  of  what  are 
termed  the  simple  or  rational  emotions,  there  is  one  closely 
related  to  emotions  of  the  sublime  and  the  grand,  which  is 
variously  called  the  emotion  of  the  beautiful,  the  love  of  the 
beautiful,  and  the  aesthetic  emotion.  The  various  psychologies 
all  discourse  about  it  something  after  this  fashion  : 

Beauty  itself  is  undefinable.  All  that  we  can  say  in  trying 
to  define  it  is  that  it  is  a  quality  of  objects,  or  a  quality  residing 
in  objects,  which  excites  a  pleasurable  emotion  through  the 
sense  of  sight.  The  simple  quality  of  beauty  existing  in  the 
object  and  the  emotion  which  it  awakens  in  the  beholder  are 
two  distinct  things.  All  that  can  be  said  of  the  aesthetic  emo¬ 
tion  is  that  it  is  one  of  pleasure.  As  the  quality  of  beauty 
residing  in  the  object  cannot  be  defined  we  can  only  name  some 
of  the  conditions  under  which  it  exists,  such  as  form,  color, 
motion.  Thus  discourses  the  mental  philosopher  about  beauty, 
and  he  sometimes  adds  that  it  is  an  implanted  element  of  the 
constitution,  natural,  inherent,  and  capable  of  culture  and 
development.  One  notable  paragraph  on  the  culture  of  the 
iEsthetic  emotion  occurs  in  the  work  of  an  American  writer  who 
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has  produced  one  of  our  best  psychologies.  His  thought  is 
nobly  and  fitly  expressed.  He  says:  “  The  love  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  is  merely  one  of  the  manifold  forms  of  the  sensibility,  and  in 
common  with  every  other  feeling  and  propensity  of  our  nature 
it  may  be  augmented,  quickened,  strengthened  to  a  very  great 
degree  by  due  culture  and  exercise.  It  is  an  endowment  of 
nature,  but,  like  other  native  endowments,  it  may  be  neglected 
and  suffered  to  die  out.  This  unfortunately  is  too  frequently 
the  case  with  those,  especially,  who  are  engaged  in  the  active 
pursuits  of  life.  The  time  and  attention  are  demanded  for 
more  important  matters,  and  so  the  merely  beautiful  is  passed 
by  unheeded.  It  admits  of  question  whether  it  is  not  a  serious 
defect  in  our  systems  of  education  that  so  little  attention  is 
paid  to  the  culture  of  the  taste,  and  of  a  true  love  for  the  beau¬ 
tiful.  The  means  for  such  a  culture  are  ever  at  hand.  The 
great  works  and  the  most  perfect  models  in  art  are  not,  indeed, 
available  to  all.  Not  everyone  can  cross  the  seas  to  study  the 
frescoes  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo.  But  around  us  in 
nature,  along  our  daily  paths  are  the  works  of  a  greater  artist, 
and  no  intelligent  and  thoughtful  mind  need  be  unobservant 
of  their  beauty.  Nor  is  there  any  danger,  as  some  may  appre¬ 
hend,  that  we  shall  carry  this  matter  to  excess.  The  tendencies 
of  our  age  and  of  our  country  are  wholly  the  reverse.  The 
danger  is  rather  that  in  the  activity  and  energy  of  our  new  life, 
the  higher  culture  will  be  overlooked  and  the  love  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  die  out.”  This  author  further  says:  “The  love  of  the 
beautiful  is  the  source  of  the  purest  and  most  exquisite  pleas¬ 
ure  of  life.  It  is  the  gift  of  God  in  the  creation  and  endowment 
of  the  human  soul.  Nature  lays  the  foundation  for  it  among 
her  earliest  developments.  The  child  is,  by  nature,  a  lover  of 
the  beautiful.  Nor  is  it  in  early  life  alone  that  this  principle 
has  its  natural  and  normal  development.  On  the  contrary, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  it  grows  stronger  and  more 
active  as  the  mind  matures  and  the  years  pass  on.  Happy  he 
who  even  in  his  old  age  keeps  fresh  in  his  heart  this  pure  and 
beautiful  fountain  of  his  youth  ;  who  as  days  advance  and 
shadows  lengthen,  and  sense  grows  dull,  can  still  look,  with  all 
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the  admiration  and  delight  of  his  childish  years,  on  whatever  is 
truly  beautiful  in  the  works  of  God  or  man.”  I  have  quoted 
thus  at  length  from  theoretic  psychology  itself  in  order  to 
emphasize  the  scientific  basis  that  exists  in  the  human  soul  for 
the  culture  of  the  beautiful  in  our  schools,  homes,  and  in  our 
whole  civic  life.  I  was  once  traveling  through  a  desolate  and 
sparsely  populated  region  of  country.  As  I  was  driving  along 
a  rugged  highway  winding  among  rocks  and  hills  I  passed  a 
rude  hovel  by  the  roadside.  There  in  the  sunshine  by  the  side 
of  this  hut,  the  abode  of  poverty,  I  saw  a  little  girl  trying  to 
train  the  tendrils  of  a  blossoming  vine  to  run  over  the  little 
window  and  walls  of  the  weather-beaten  shanty.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  picture  of  that  blond-haired,  poorly  clad  child  among 
the  rocks  and  hills,  in  the  solitude,  wholly  absorbed  in  gazing 
at  the  flowers  and  teaching  the  tendrils  to  run  over  the  wall. 
And  that  evidence  of  the  divine  implantation  of  the  principle 
of  beauty  in  the  human  heart  was  far  more  beautiful  to  me 
than  the  morning-glory  itself  that  flowered  upon  the  vine. 
This  love  of  the  beautiful  is  in  all  the  children.  They  are  dow¬ 
ered  with  it  by  nature.  It  is  a  part  of  their  equipment  for  the 
vicissitudes  and  conflicts  of  an  earthly  career.  If  this  principle 
remains  stunted,  unfed,  undeveloped  in  children,  then  the  men 
and  women  into  which  they  grow  will  be  just  so  much  the 
more  hard,  selfish,  unsympathetic,  and  Scrooge-like  in  their 
characters. 

But  how  many  teachers  are  there  who  recognize  the  love  of 
the  beautiful  in  child  nature  and  minister  to  it  ? 

I  believe  there  are  many  who  recognize  its  importance  and 
would  like  to  do  more  than  they  are  doing,  but  they  do  not 
know  how  or  have  not  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  necessary  to 
apply  their  psychology.  Others  who  presume  to  teach  know 
nothing  of  true  psychological  principles  and  care  less  about 
them.  Let  me  tell  you  what  you  will  find  in  the  majority  of 
schoolrooms  kept  by  such  teachers,  wherever  they  may  be 
found.  I  describe  only  the  worst  schools  and  I  except  those 
schools  where  some  teachers  have  learned  empirically  some¬ 
thing  about  the  art  of  teaching,  just  as  our  grandmothers 
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learned  how  to  doctor  various  ills  by  means  of  lobelia,  and 
“  hot  drops,”  and  poultices.  Go  into  the  schoolroom  of  the 
untrained,  unthinking  teacher,  and  you  will  find  the  principle 
of  beauty — which  involves  as  its  necessary  elements  order, 
harmony,  symmetry,  repose — you  will  find  this  principle 
violated  in  this  way.  Children  in  uncouth,  unhealthful  posi¬ 
tions  will  be  scratching  upon  filthy,  shattered  slates  with  blunt- 
pointed  pencils  two  or  three  inches  long.  In  the  aisles  and 
under  the  desks  will  lie  crumpled  papers,  pencil  shavings,  and 
mud  from  the  street.  Around  the  waste-basket  in  the  corner 
will  He  a  shower  of  papers  aimed  at  that  receptacle  but  fallen 
short.  Dirty  slate  rags  and  sponges  will  hang  or  protrude 
from  the  desks,  threatening  cholera  or  typhoid  fever.  Some 
boys  are  sitting  on  their  coats  and  others  are  slouching  aim¬ 
lessly  about  the  room.  The  teacher’s  desk  is  like  the  teacher’s 
hair,  somewhat  disheveled.  Whispering,  copying  from  one 
another  by  pupils  during  study  time,  and  universal  talking 
abound,  raising  of  hands  and  standing  on  feet  during  recita¬ 
tion,  rattling  of  leaves,  crushing  of  papers,  scraping  of  feet 
on  the  floor,  confusion,  demoralization,  disorder  everywhere. 
This  is  no  fancy  picture.  It  is  a  pathetic  reality.  It  is  a  scene 
which  every  school  inspector  meets  with  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  in  all  his  travels.  There  is  not  an  element  of  beauty  in 
it  to  inspire  a  word  of  encouragement  or  approval.  It  awakens 
only  the  opposite  of  the  aesthetic  emotion — the  feeling  of  dis¬ 
gust  and  depression.  And  yet  when  school  officials  screw 
their  courage  up  to  the  point  of  refusing  to  re-employ  such  a 
teacher,  a  wail  goes  up  from  this  injured  teacher  and  from 
interested  friends  and  relatives,  and  long  petitions  are  poured 
in  upon  boards  of  education,  testifying  to  the  long  experience 
and  the  satisfactory  school  that  has  been  taught,  and  charging 
incompetence,  and  prejudice,  and  personal  enmity  on  the  part 
of  the  luckless  mortal  whose  duty  it  has  been  to  inspect  work 
and  report  the  results  of  his  investigations.  Verily,  the  ways 
of  a  school  inspector  are  not  the  ways  of  pleasantness  and  his 
paths  are  not  the  paths  of  peace. 

Says  lago,  the  villain,  concerning  Cassio, 
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He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life. 

That  makes  me  ugly. 

Some  schools  are  ugly  in  contrast  with  those  schools  where 
though  the  teaching  may  be  weak,  like  Cassio’s  character, 
yet  the  laws  or  conditions  of  beauty  are  observed  ;  where  the 
teacher  is  quiet,  neatly  dressed,  self-possessed  ;  where  order, 
silence,  industry  prevail  among  the  pupils  ;  where  clean  floors 
and  well-kept  desks  are  seen  and  a  plant,  a  flower,  or  a  picture 
breaks  the  barren  monotony  of  blank  wall  and  cheerless  space 
so  characteristic  of  the  modern  schoolroom.  The  terrible 
charge  has  been  laid  at  my  door  that  I  prefer  the  appointment 
of  good-looking,  well-dressed  teachers  in  the  schools.  As  this 
point  is  quite  pertinent  to  the  subject  of  beauty,  I  embrace 
the  opportunity  to  make  a  declaration  of  faith.  If  I  may 
define  the  meaning  of  “good-looking”  and  “well-dressed,”  I 
will  plead  guilty  to  the  soft  impeachment  brought  against  me. 

If  “  good-looking  ”  be  interpreted  in  its  strict  etymological 
sense,  I  accept  it.’  I  do  prefer  the  teacher  who  looks  good, 
whose  intelligence,  whose  kind  heart  and  patient  soul  shine 
forth  from  face  and  eyes.  I  do  not  consider  mere  prettiness 
a  necessary  or  even  desirable  qualification  of  the  teacher. 
The  pretty  teacher  is  too  often  like  water  that  is  only  made 
palatable  by  a  heavy  charge  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Beauty 
effervescing  is  not  bad. 

Airy,  fairy  Lilian, 

Flitting,  fairy  Lilian, 

smiling,  dimpling,  blushing,  pouting,  languishing,  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  useful  creature  no  doubt  at  the  reception  or  in  the 
drawing  room,  but  when  she  settles  down  to  work  in  the 
schoolroom  with  forty  or  fifty  children  she  doesn’t  stay 
settled.  She  is  thinking  too  much  of  her  past  and  of  her 
future,  instead  of  the  children’s  past  and  future.  She  thinks 
of  the  mirror,  the  ball,  the  party,  the  euchre  table,  and  pay 
day.  The  airy,  fairy  graces  all  depart  in  school.  She  is  apt 
to  seem  sour  and  cynical  and  faded  to  the  children,  and  she 
votes  them  “beastly  little  imps,”  and  teaching  a  horrible. 
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“  hateful  grind,”  to  be  escaped  from  as  soon  as  possible  into 
the  ark  of  matrimony.  She  becomes  like  the  water  without 
gas — flat,  stale,  and  unpalatable.  And  she  actually  lives  up  to 
her  faith  and  always  resigns  about  Christmas.  And  now  as  to 
the  aesthetics  of  dress.  I  do  believe  most  emphatically  in  well- 
dressed  teachers  in  our  public  schools.  And  by  well  dressed 
I  mean  not  the  ultra-fashionable,  not  silks  and  satins  and  laces 
and  jewelry — such  things  are  sadly  out  of  place  in  school ;  but 
plain,  substantial,  inexpensive  well-fitting  garments,  adapted 
in  texture  and  color  to  the  wear  and  dust  of  the  schoolroom. 
I  have  no  patience  with,  and  no  sort  of  tolerance  in  school 
work  for  that  kind  of  teacher  who  rushes  off  to  school  wearing 
a  dress  fit  only  for  the  duties  and  privacy  of  housework,  a  dress 
decorated  here  and  there  with  rents,  burst-out  places,  and  grease 
spots,  and  with  so  much  electricity  in  her  hair  that  vagrant 
strands  wave  in  the  air  like  Medusa’s  serpents. 

Nor  is  the  male  teacher  exempt  from  the  violation  of  aesthetic 
laws.  There  is  a  class  of  men,  now  happily  obsolescent,  who 
go  into  the  schoolroom  with  a  shower  of  dandruff  about  collar 
and  shoulders,  with  garments  some  of  whose  buttons  have 
long  since  parted  from  their  moorings,  with  a  stubby,  half¬ 
week’s  growth  upon  their  faces  which  makes  one  think  of  the 
“quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine,”  and  presenting  a  frightful 
contrast  to  the  tops  of  their  heads.  Their  collars  arc  limp 
and  frayed,  and  look  as  if  exhumed  from  the  ruins  of  Pompeii. 
Their  neckties,  although  a  little  dingy,  still  glow  with  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow.  Their  pantaloons  are  rapidly  retreating 
from  their  shoetops  and  forming  a  cul-dc-sac  at  the  knees, 
while  superfluous  yards  of  cloth  trail  majestically  in  their  coat¬ 
tails.  Their  boots  and  shoes  have  had  no  acquaintance  with 
blacking  since  leaving  the  hands  of  the  tanner,  and  the  dark- 
substance  which  might  properly  have  aided  in  decorating  their 
footwear  has  only  .served  to  put  their  finger  nails  in  mourning. 

Such  teachers  are  not  calculated  to  enkindle  the  aesthetic 
emotions  in  the  breasts  of  their  pupils.  Even  a  chrysan¬ 
themum  in  the  buttonhole  of  one  of  them  would  not  redeem 
him  and  make  him  “a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever.”  To 
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those  who  say  they  “  cannot  afford  to  dress  well  ”  I  would  say, 
it  costs  no  more  to  be  clean  and  neat  and  tasteful  and  tidy, 
than  to  be  dirty  and  slovenly  and  uncouth  and  penurious.  It 
does  not  cost  so  much.  It  is  economy  to  observe  the  laws  of 
taste  and  propriety.  Your  clothes  will  last  longer  if  brushed 
and  pressed  and  repaired  at  proper  intervals.  Do  it  yourself 
if  you  have  no  wife  to  look  after  it.  Do  it  anyway,  or  go  to  a 
tailor.  Pins,  needles,  thread,  blacking,  brushes,  soap,  razors, 
combs,  and  water,  are  among  the  cheapest  of  all  commodities, 
and  may  be  cheaper  still  if  the  new  tariff  bill  passes. 

It  is  useless  to  indulge  in  all  this  vaporing  and  mouthing 
about  psychology  and  methods,  and  principles  and  scientific 
teaching,  unless  we  go  about  it  and  in  our  dress,  manner,  hab¬ 
its,  and  language  apply  some  of  the  well-known  laws  about 
which  we  talk  eternally.  We  must  have  more  of  the  sense  of 
beauty  and  aesthetic  fitness  entering  into  our  domestic,  civic, 
and  national  life.  The  present  municipal  officers  of  our  dif¬ 
ferent  American  cities  care  but  little  about  it.  The  condition 
of  our  American  streets  was  the  occasion  of  the  most  caustic 
comment  from  foreigners  during  the  World’s  P'air  period. 
Between  elegant  blocks  of  buildings  on  finely  paved  streets 
they  saw  oceans  of  mud,  old  discolored  papers  blowing  about, 
piles  of  garbage  and  store  sweepings  and  crushed  cats  and 
rats  festering  in  the  sun. 

How  are  we  to  get  rid  of  these  things  in  our  civic  life? 
First  get  rid  of  them  in  your  homes  and  schoolrooms. 
Sporadic,  raving  editorials  and  anonymous  letters  in  the  news¬ 
papers  do  not  prick  the  skin  of  the  lazy,  venal  officials  whose 
duty  it  is  to  clean  a  city,  but  who  are  only  mindful  to  bring 
out  the  hoe  brigade  just  before  elections,  semi-annually. 

You  must  go  deeper  for  reform  in  these  things.  You  must 
train  a  new  generation.  The  boys  and  girls  in  your  schools 
will  make  up  the  new  city  boards  and  mayors  and  street  com¬ 
missioners.  You  must  train  in  them  a  higher  sense  of  home  and 
municipal  patriotism,  based  upon  a  stronger  love  of  fitness, 
order,  and  beauty.  This  reform  is  coming  in  home  and  school 
and  city.  I  think  we  shall  see  some  of  it  in  our  day.  Do  you 
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ask  how  it  is  coming  ?  I  will  name  some  of  the  sources.  It 
is  coming  through  the  training  of  teachers  in  a  deeper  knowl¬ 
edge  and  to  a  higher  sense  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
their  work.  It  is  coming  through  the  kindergarten,  where  to 
the  little  plastic  minds  and  hearts  of  children  are  taught  the 
very  elements  of  beauty  in  order,  form,  color,  and  movement. 
It  is  coming  through  the  primary  school,  where  there  will  be 
less  slate-scratching  and  number-grinding  and  where  more  of 
the  beautiful  in  sentiment  and  language  will  be  taught  through 
poem  and  story ;  and  where  elementary  science  will  find  a 
place  and  nature’s  forms  of  beauty  will  be  studied  in  leaf  and 
flower  and  shell  and  plant  and  cloud.  It  will  come  through 
the  better  architecture  of  qur  school  buildings  and  through 
the  better  equipment  of  them  with  musical  instruments,  books, 
apparatus  for  teaching,  and  noble  pictures  upon  which  the 
sense  of  beauty  may  feed.  I  wish  there  were  cheap  engrav¬ 
ings  and  etchings  of  all  the  world’s  great  pictures  and  architec 
ture,  that  they  might  be  placed  before  the  children.  I  know 
only  of  a  few  portraits  of  authors,  and  of  a  series  of  art  photo¬ 
graphs,  published  in  the  East,  which  a  teacher  could  afford  to 
own  and  exhibit  to  the  children.  What  a  peculiar  fascination, 
what  a  haunting  influence  about  a  great  picture !  Who  that 
saw  those  great  works  of  genius  in  the  art  gallery  of  the  World’s 
Fair  will  not  carry  forever  indelibly  stamped  upon  his  memory 
such  pictures  as  “  Perseus  and  Andromeda,”  “  The  Flaggel- 
lants,”  “The  F'oreclosure  of  the  Mortgage,”  “  Breaking  Home 
Ties,”  and  “  Manon  Lescaut”?  The  rude  and  unlettered 
stood  before  those  great  pictures  captive  to  their  mighty  and 
mysterious  power.  A  great  picture,  even  though  it  be  a  cheap 
reproduction  of  the  original,  works  potently  upon  the  feelings 
and  imagination  of  a  child.  Robert  Browning,  when  a  mere 
child,  had  placed  before  him  an  engraving  of  Caravaggio’s 
picture  of  “  Perseus  and  Andromeda.”  The  story  of  the  inno¬ 
cent  victim  and  her  divine  deliverer  took  hold  of  his  imagina¬ 
tion  and  became  a  part  of  his  life.  In  after  years,  in  the  course 
of  one  of  his  more  extended  poems,  his  thought  suddenly 
reverts  to  the  old  engraving  of  his  childhood.  He  exclaims : 
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“  Andromeda  ! 

And  she  is  with  me  :  years  roll,  I  shall  change. 

But  change  shall  touch  her  not — so  beautiful 
With  her  dark  eyes,  earnest  and  still,  and  hair 
Lifted  and  spread  by  the  salt-sweeping  breeze. 

And  one  red  beam,  all  the  storm  leaves  in  heaven. 

Resting  upon  her  eyes  and  face  and  hair 
As  she  awaits  the  snake  on  the  wet  beach 
By  the  dark  rock  and  the  white  wave  just  breaking 
At  her  feet ;  quite  naked  and  alone  ;  a  thing 
You  doubt  not,  nor  fear  for,  secure  that  God 
Will  come  in  thunder  from  the  stars  to  save  her.” 

There  is  a  picture  painted  only  in  words,  it  is  true,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  not  less  perfect  and  glorious  in  its  beauty  than  the  paint¬ 
ing  of  Caravaggio  which  inspired  it.  Robert  Browning  was 
a  child  of  genius,  you  say ;  this  impressibility,  this  love  of 
beauty  is  not  in  all  the  children  of  our  schools.  But  have 
I  not  shown  how  the  humble,  nameless  little  girl  in  the  soli¬ 
tude  of  the  rocks  and  hills  was  wooing  and  cherishing  the 
blossom  that  flowered  upon  the  vine  ?  The  love  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  is  in  us  all.  It  was  placed  there  when  our  forms  and  spirits 
were  tempered  and  fashioned  and  blended  in  the  workshop  of 
the  Great  Artist.  This  divine  plant  is  in  all  the  little  children, 
only  it  may  be  choked  and  stunted  by  the  weeds  of  their 
environment.  It  is  dur  high  privilege  and  duty  to  clear  away 
the  weeds  and  mephitic  growths  and  let  in  upon  it  the  air  and 
sunlight  of  heaven. 

H.  W.  Compton 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Toledo,  O. 

The  Educational  Review  has  previously  published  the  following  articles  bear¬ 
ing  upon  psychology  and  its  relations  to  teaching;  Fruitful  lines  of  investigation 
in  psychology,  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  January,  1891  ;  Heredity  and  education,  by 
Dr.  A.  H.  Bradford,  February,  i8gi  ;  The  psychological  study  of  children,  by 
Professor  Joseph  Jastrow,  March,  1891  ;  Applications  of  psychology  in  education, 
by  Dr.  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi,  June,  1891  ;  The  relations  between  psychology  and 
])edagogy,  October,  1891  ;  The  service  of  psychology  to  education,  by  Professor 
James  Sully,  November,  1892  ;  The  pedagogical  value  of  number-forms,  by  Mrs. 
Adelia  R.  Hombrook,  May,  1893  ;  Mental  defect  and  disorder  from  the  teacher’s 
point  of  view,  by  Professor  Josiah  Royce,  October,  November,  and  December, 
1893  ;  Exceptional  children  in  school,  by  Principal  E.  H.  Russell,  December, 
1893  ;  A  child’s  vocabulary,  by  Principal  Albert  Salisbury,  March,  1894. 
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SOME  PHASES  OF  PRESENT  EDUCATIONAL 
PROBLEMS  IN  EUROPE' 

“  I  hold  it  for  an  incontestable  maxim,”  says  Rousseau  in  con¬ 
cluding  his  ^mile,  “  that  whoever  has  seen  but  one  people, 
instead  of  knowing  men,  knows  only  those  with  whom  he  has 
lived.”  This  is  still  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  profess  to 
view  with  indifference  the  civilizations  of  other  nations  than 
their  own.  Time  and  man’s  modern  conquest  of  nature  have 
knit  the  nations  of  the  earth  together  with  many  bonds  and  close 
ones,  and  to-day  none  is  too  proud  to  learn  from  its  neighbor. 
Matthew  Arnold,  in  one  of  his  many  charming  chapters  on 
education,  reminds  us  that  “  it  was  said,  and  truly  said,  of  one 
of  the  most  unwearied  and  successful  strivers  after  human  per¬ 
fection  that  ever  lived — Wilhelm  von  Humboldt — that  it  was  a 
joy  to  him  to  feel  himself  modified  by  the  operation  of  a 
foreign  influence.  And,”  continues  Mr.  Arnold,  “this  may 
well  be  a  joy  to  a  man  whose  center  of  character  and  whose 
moral  force  are  once  securely  established.  Through  this  he 
makes  growth  in  perfection.  Through  this  he  enlarges  his 
being  and  fills  up  gaps  in  it;  he  unlearns  old  prejudices  and 
learns  new  excellences  ;  he  makes  advance  toward  inward  light 
and  freedom.  Societies  may  use  this  means  of  perfection  as 
well  as  individuals,  and  it  is  a  characteristic  (perhaps  the  best 
characteristic)  of  our  age,  that  they  are  using  it  more  and 
more.”  Philosophy,  literature,  science,  long  ago  overleaped 
the  boundaries  of  speech  and  custom,  and  made  themselves 
universal.  Problems  of  government,  of  administration,  of 
national  development  are  now  passing  through  the  same 
process.  Twenty  years  ago  educated  Englishmen  were  in  total 
ignorance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

'  An  address  delivered  before  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National 
Educational  Association,  at  Richmond,  Va.,  February  20,  1894. 
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States.  A  few  months  since  I  heard  those  provisions  quoted 
with  accuracy  daily  in  the  House  of  Commons  during  the 
debate  on  the  Government  of  Ireland  bill. 

International  expositions,  and  congresses  of  education  and 
foreign  travel,  have  familiarized  many  Americans  with  the 
educational  problems  and  the  educational  systems  of  Europe. 
It  has  been  made  plain  to  us  that  those  problems  and  those 
systems  have  much  in  common  with  our  own,  and  that  they 
are  worthy  of  our  careful  study.  But  their  suggestiveness  is 
inexhaustible,  and  it  is  not  my  purpose,  in  the  brief  time  at 
my  disposal  this  evening,  to  present  to  you  a  digest  of  official 
reports,  or  to  state  in  catalogue  form  all  the  interesting  and 
important  movements  in  education  that  are  taking  place  in 
Europe.  I  wish  rather  to  select  from  the  recent  experience 
of  Germany,  France,  and  Great  Britain  a  few  prominent  tend¬ 
encies  of  thought  and  action,  and  to  interpret  them  as  best  I 
can  by  comparing  them  briefly  with  similar  movements  among 
ourselves. 

In  point,  both  of  interest  and  importance,  what  is  passing 
in  Great  Britain  claims  our  attention  first.  Few  things  in  the 
entire  history  of  education  are  more  striking  than  the  change 
that  has  come  over  the  attitude  of  the  English  people  toward 
education  in  two  generations — for  it  was  in  1832  that  the 
State  made  the  first  grant  in  aid  of  elementary  schools.  No  less 
an  authority  than  the  London  Times  itself  recently  said  :  * 
“  Nothing  in  our  history  is  more  amazing  than  the  total  absence, 
which  prevailed  until  about  1830,  either  of  an  ideal  of  public 
education,  or  of  a  public  conscience  in  everything  that  related 
to  schools.  The  ideal  was  supplied,  the  conscience  called  into 
existence,  by  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby.”  Arnold  died  in  1842, 
and  the  movement  that  he  did  so  much  to  form  has  continued 
to  gain  force  ever  since.  The  grants  in  aid  of  schools  sup¬ 
ported  by  religious  corporations  or  societies,  were  made  more 
effective  by  the  Revised  Code  of  1860-61,  issued  by  Mr. 
Robert  Lowe.  Public  schools,  in  the  American  sense  of  the 
term,  were  added  by  Mr.  Forster’s  great  Act  in  1870,  and 
’July  24,  1893. 
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compulsory  education  resulted  from  enactments  made  in  1876 
and  1880.  Finally,  in  1891,  school  fees  were  abolished  almost 
entirely,  and  elementary  education  was  made  free  throughout 
substantially  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales. 

Despite  these  points  of  contact  with  American  experience, 
the  English  elementary  school  system  is  very  different  from 
our  own.  Its  problems  are  regarded  as  essentially  social  or 
political,  and  not  as  primarily  educational.  The  rigidity  of 
class  distinctions  is  such  that  elementary  schools,  whether 
controlled  by  religious  societies  or  by  elected  school  boards, 
are  looked  upon  as  one  phase  of  philanthropic  effort ;  they 
are  a  provision  made  by  the  Church  or  the  taxpayers  for  the 
so-called  lower  classes.  The  extension  of  the  suffrage  has 
reconciled  the  average  Englishman  to  the  support  of  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  much  in  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Lowe’s  “  now  we  must 
educate  our  masters.”  This  point  of  view  is  totally  different 
from  our  own,  and  forces  a  complete  breach  between  elemen¬ 
tary  and  higher  education.  In  consequence,  the  English  son 
of  poor  parents  has  a  very  small  chance  of  obtaining  a  sec¬ 
ondary  education,  much  less  of  reaching  the  universities. 
English  educationists,  however,  have  attacked  this  problem 
and  have  begun  its  solution,  and  I  shall  return  in  a  moment, 
when  speaking  of  secondary  education,  to  the  proposals  that 
they  expect  to  make  to  Parliament  on  the  subject. 

The  existence  of  a  strongly  intrenched  State  Church,  which 
insists  upon  its  right  to  control  elementary  schools  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  instructing  the  children  in  its  catechism  and  formularies, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  present  situation  in 
England.  Of  the  20,000  elementary  schools,  about  15,000  are 
so-called  voluntary  schools,  under  the  control  of  religious 
societies  or  private  corporations.  About  12,000  of  this  15,000 
belong  to  the  Church  of  England.  Something  less  than  5000 
schools  are  a  charge  upon  the  local  rates  and  under  the  control 
of  elected  school  boards.  Yet  these  5000  board  or  public 
schools  do  a  tremendous  work,  for  while  there  are  about  three 
times  as  many  voluntary  schools  as  board  schools,  the  latter 
have  provision  for  two-thirds  as  many  pupils  as  the  former. 
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In  the  board  schools  no  catechism  or  religious  formulary 
distinctive  of  any  particular  denomination  may  be  used.  The 
impression  prevails,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the 
board  schools  are  more  progressive  and  efficient  than  the 
voluntary  schools. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  English¬ 
men  are  undoubtedly  satisfied  with  the  present  plan,  by  which 
voluntary  schools  receive  state  aid  on  subjecting  themselves  to 
state  inspection,  and  board  schools  are  provided  where  volun¬ 
tary  schools  fail  entirely  or  are  insufficient  to  provide  for  the 
school  population,  the  status  quo  is  not  allowed  to  remain  un¬ 
disturbed.  The  managers  of  voluntary  schools  continually 
complain  that  the  regulations  of  the  Education  Department  as 
to  efficiency  of  instruction  and  the  provision  of  proper  school 
accommodations  bear  hardly  upon  them ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  large  section  of  the  Radical  party  would  like  to  see 
board  schools  displace  voluntary  schools  entirely.  In  not  a 
few  instances,  in  London,  for  example,  the  supporters  of  volun¬ 
tary  schools  have  been  successful  in  electing  a  large  number  of 
representatives  on  the  school  board,  and  thus  they  have  fore¬ 
stalled  the  opposition  and  prevented  an  aggressive  policy  from 
being  entered  upon. 

Elementary  education  in  England  having  been  made  sub¬ 
stantially  compulsory  and  free,  it  remains  to  improve  its  char¬ 
acter  by  raising  the  standard  for  admission  to  the  teaching 
body  and  by  providing  ample  apparatus  for  instruction,  and  to 
come  to  some  permanent  settlement  of  the  question  of  reli¬ 
gious  teaching.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  Church  of 
England  will  not  willingly  surrender  any  of  its  present  pre¬ 
rogatives  and  privileges.  What  it  loses  must  be  forcibly  taken 
from  it  by  legislation.  It  may  be  that  the  existing  arrange¬ 
ment,  or  some  modification  of  it,  best  suits  the  genius  of  the 
English  people,  and  that  it  will  prove  to  be  permanent.  The 
Education  Department  holds  an  even  hand  between  the  board 
and  the  voluntary  schools  and  demands  from  both  proper 
accommodations  and  efficiency,  both  of  which  it  tests  through 
its  staff  of  inspectors. 
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It  will  not  have  escaped  observation  that  the  English  arrange¬ 
ment  as  to  religious  teaching  in  elementary  schools  is  substan¬ 
tially  that  which  is  sometimes  urged  upon  us  for  adoption  in 
the  United  States,  namely,  the  division  of  the  state  school 
fund  between  public  and  private  or  parochial  schools.  There 
is,  however,  this  great  difference  between  the  two  countries : 
In  England,  the  state’s  relation  to  elementary  education  began 
by  subventions  to  existing  denominational  or  private  schools ; 
in  the  United  States,  on  the  contrary,  the  state  began  by 
making  independent  provision  of  its  own. 

Viewing  the  experience  of  the  most  enlightened  and  pro¬ 
gressive  nations  as  a  whole,  however,  it  is  apparent  that 
something  remains  to  be  done  before  the  question  of  religious 
instruction  in  public  education  can  be  said  to  be  satisfactorily 
settled.  Since  the  laicization  of  the  French  schools  there  has 
been  an  enormous  increase  in  the  attendance  on  private  schools 
in  France  where  religious  instruction  is  given.  It  is  only  three 
years  since  Prussia  was  thrown  into  a  ferment  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  into  the  Landtag,  with  the  King’s  approv^al,  of  a  bill  that 
would  have  enforced  religious  teaching  in  all  public  schools. 
One  clause  of  the  bill  read  :  “In  the  organization  of  elementary 
schools,  sectarian  considerations  are  to  be  regarded  as  far  as 
possible.  As  a  general  rule  every'  child  shall  be  taught  by  a 
teacher  of  his  own  sect.”  The  proposition  gave  to  the  clergy 
the  superintendence  of  religious  instruction  and  seats  in  the 
local  boards  of  school  directors.  The  storm  of  opposition  that 
the  bill  aroused,  and  political  considerations,  compelled  its 
withdrawal,  but  its  provisions  revealed  clearly  the  tendency  of 
the  governing  officials. 

Summing  up  the  evidence  on  this  question,  Mr.  Fitch  pointed 
out  to  the  British  Education  Department  in  1891,  that  the 
system  of  free  education  “  has  a  tendency,  though  not  a  neces¬ 
sary  or  invariable  tendency,  to  become  a  purely  secular  system. 
Gratuitous  instruction  may  be,  as  in  France  and  the  United 
States,  exclusively  secular,  but  it  may,  as  in  Canada  and  Bel¬ 
gium,  include  religious  teaching,  and  be  given  by  the  state  in 
co-operation  with  religious  bodies.”  Also,  that  “where  the 
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state  system  absolutely  excludes  religious  instruction  from  its 
purview  there  grows  up  side  by  side  with  it,  as  in  France,  the 
United  States,  and  till  recently  in  Belgium,  a  rival  system  out¬ 
side  of  the  public  school  organization,  and  in  part  hostile  to  it, 
administered  by  religious  bodies,  maintained  at  their  own  cost 
and  that  of  the  parents,  and  receiving  neither  aid  nor  supervision 
from  public  authorities.  Experience  seems  to  prove  that  in 
such  circumstances  the  number  of  voluntary  and  denomina¬ 
tional  schools  tends  to  increase,  and  the  separation  in  feeling 
and  interest  between  such  schools  and  the  common  schools  to 
become  more  marked,  while  the  area  of  the  state’s  influence 
over  public  education  becomes  pro  tanto  restricted.  A  secular 
system  pure  and  simple,  it  would  appear,  is  incapable  of  becom¬ 
ing  a  truly  national  .system.”  To  these  conclusions  of  Mr. 
Fitch  I  am  compelled  to  assent.  Abandoning  theories  and 
confining  ourselves  to  the  facts  as  they  are  presented  to  us  in 
Europe  and  America,  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  be  gain.said. 
Here  in  the  United  States  it  has  been  usual  to  .settle  the  ques¬ 
tion  by  vigorous  denunciation  of  those  who  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  state  system  of  secular  schools,  or  by  repeating  the 
irrelevant  formula  that  “  church  and  state  must  be  wholly 
separate,”  or  by  appealing  to  what  is  known  as  the  “  American 
spirit  ”  or  the  “  American  idea.”  But  the  subject  is  too  far- 
reaching  and  too  important  to  be  settled  in  any  such  offhand 
manner.  Patience,  tolerance,  and  careful  study  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  conditions  throughout  the  civilized  world  will  alone 
enable  us  to  meet  this  difficult  problem  worthily  and  solve  it 
satisfactorily  and  permanently. 

If  the  problem  of  religious  instruction  in  public  schools  is 
common  to  England,  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States, 
the  same  is  true  of  the  problems  connected  with  secondary  edu¬ 
cation.  In  Germany  the  gymnasium  and  in  France  the  lyce^ 
have  long  been  in  existence  and  have  contributed  in  large 
measure  to  the  national  culture.  Nevertheless  their  reform 
and  improvement  are  constantly  demanded.  In  England  the 
whole  apparatus  of  secondary  education,  on  anything  approach¬ 
ing  a  national  scale,  remains  to  be  created  ;  while  in  the  United 
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States  the  proper  organization  and  administration  of  what 
exists  is  the  most  pressing  aspect  of  the  question.  Running 
through  the  manifestations  of  educated  opinion  in  all  of  these 
countries  is  a  common  thread  of  conviction  that  elementary 
and  secondary  instruction  must  be  brought  into  closer  rela¬ 
tions,  that  the  opportunities  for  secondary  education  and  what 
follows  it  must  be  made  as  general  as  possible,  and  finally  that 
the  traditional  curriculum  of  secondary  schools  must  be  so 
modified  as  to  admit  what  are  known  as  the  modern  subjects 
and  to  train  the  students  not  only  for  the  universities  but  for 
life.  The  discussion  that  led  up  to  and  followed  the  Berlin 
School  Conference  of  1890,  the  recent  revision  of  the  pro¬ 
grammes  of  the  lycees  in  France,  the  cry  for  the  establishment 
of  secondary  or  high  schools  in  England,  and  the  work  of  our 
own  Committee  of  Ten,  all  illustrate  this  fact. 

So  far  as  Germany  is  concerned,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
efforts  of  the  School  Conference  of  1890  have  proved  abortive. 
It  was  a  serious  blunder  to  ask  for  the  suppression  of  the  Real- 
gymnasium — the  secondary  school  which  includes  Latin  but 
not  Greek  in  its  curriculum.  That  type  of  school  is  destined 
to  play  a  still  more  important  part  in  education  than  it  has  in 
the  past,  and  no  reorganization  can  be  permanent  that  does  not 
take  it  into  consideration.  In  this  respect  Professor  Paulsen, 
the  greatest  educational  authority  in  Germany,  was  right  and 
those  who  outvoted  him  in  the  Conference  were  wrong.  It  is 
not  easy  to  see,  either,  how  the  overpressure  that  was  com¬ 
plained  of  has  been  relieved.  To  be  sure  the  time  is  more 
profitably  occupied,  for  additional  work  in  German  and  history 
are  to  be  found  where  the  dismal  Greek  and  Latin  composition 
used  to  be.  But  the  gymnasial  student  still  has  28  to  30  hours 
of  school  work  per  week.  The  American  Committee  of  Ten 
thought  that  20  periods  of  45  minutes  each  were  all  that  ought 
to  be  in  the  programme,  and  the  last  revision  of  the  lyc^e 
programme  in  France  calls  for  an  average  of  20  hours  per  week 
only. 

The  various 'types  of  secondary  school  in  Germany  have 
their  warm  advocates,  who  are  continually  disputing  as  to  the 
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respective  merits  of  the  classical  gymnasium,  the  gymnasium 
with  Latin  but  without  Greek,  and  the  school  that  offers  no 
instruction  in  the  classics.  Conservative  opinion  and  long- 
established  usage  combine  to  give  great  prestige  to  the  classi¬ 
cal  gymnasium  and  its  graduates.  Nevertheless,  the  official 
statistics  show  that  none  of  the  secondary  schools  hold  a  satis¬ 
factory  proportion  of  their  students  for  the  entire  course.  In 
1889-90  there  were  135,337  pupils  in  secondary  schools  of  all 
sorts,  and  of  this  number  20,038,  or  nearly  15  per  cent.,  left 
school  during  the  year.  Of  those  leaving,  4105,  or  20.5  per 
cent,  graduated  with  the  Zeugniss  der  Reife ;  8051,  or  40.2  per 
cent.,  stayed  long  enough  to  gain  the  privilege  of  serving  but 
a  single  year  in  the  army ;  and  7882,  or  39.3  per  cent.,  did  not 
even  stay  long  enough  to  do  that.  In  other  words,  only  20.5 
per  cent,  of  the  students  who  pass  out  of  the  secondary  schools 
in  a  year  really  obtain  the  training  that  these  schools  are 
organized  to  give.  So  that  we  can  understand  what  von  Sall- 
wiirk  means  when  he  says’  that  the  complaints  against  the 
secondary  schools  of  Germany  are  all  summed  up  in  one  com¬ 
prehensive  charge :  The  higher  school  system  is  no  longer 
adapted  to  the  times.  This  is  a  complaint  not  unfamiliar  to 
American  ears,  and  it  will  probably  be  heard  as  long  as  the 
process  of  evolution  lasts.  But  continuous  existence,  whether 
of  an  individual  or  an  institution,  means  continuous  adapta¬ 
tion,  and  to  this  law  there  is  no  exception  in  the  case  of  school 
systems. 

England  has  no  system  of  secondary  education.  The  great 
so-called  public  schools  train  the  sons  of  the  aristocracy,  but 
very  meager  provision  is  made  for  anyone  else.  It  is  now 
proposed  to  remedy  this  deficiency  and  to  provide  such  links 
between  the  several  types  of  institution  as  will  enable  students 
who  have  the  ability  and  the  disposition  to  obtain  both  a 
secondary  and  a  higher  education.  Mr.  Acland,  the  present 
head  of  the  Education  Department,  has  already  framed  and 
laid  before  Parliament  a  bill  to  empower  municipalities  to 
establish  secondary  schools  when  needed  and  to  support  them 
*  Educational  Review,  V  :  315. 
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by  taxation.  This  is  precisely  our  city  high  school,  now 
hardly  known  in  England. 

Whether  Oxford  and  Cambridge  will  take  any  part  in  the 
new  order  of  things  is  as  yet  uncertain.  But  an  institution 
very  like  the  American  college  and  scientific  school  has  sprung 
into  existence  at  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds, 
and  one  or  two  other  large  centers,  that  will  provide  an  e.xcellent 
collegiate  training  for  high  school  graduates.  These  provincial 
colleges,  as  they  are  called,  have  developed  without  attracting 
much  attention  outside  the  sphere  of  their  immediate  influ¬ 
ence.  They  have  drawn  to  them  large  numbers  of  students 
and  have  in  their  service  some  of  the  most  promising  of  English 
scholars.  They  are  an  important  element  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  any  scheme  of  organization  for  the  higher  education  ;  and 
the  foundation  of  a  large  number  of  public  secondary  schools 
would  Immensely  increase  their  importance  and  extend  their 
constituency. 

In  connection  with  the  present  movement  in  England  for 
the  development  of  secondary  education  there  is  one  feature 
of  peculiar  interest  that  relates  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
teaching  force.  It  is  proposed,  and  bills  have  been  drawn 
dealing  with  the  matter,  to  create  a  Council,  some  of  whose 
members  are  to  be  nominated  by  the  Crown  and  others  elected 
to  represent  the  several  universities  and  the  leading  teachers’ 
organizations,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  prepare  and  maintain 
a  register  of  duly  trained  and  qualified  teachers.  For  three 
years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  any  person  who  shall  have 
been  engaged  in  teaching  for  not  less  than  two  years,  shall  be 
entitled  to  be  placed  upon  the  register.  After  that  time,  how¬ 
ever,  only  those  persons  shall  be  qualified  to  be  registered 
who,  being  twenty-one  years  of  age,  hold  either  (i)  a  certificate 
by  examination  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  education  from 
the  Council  to  be  created  by  the  Act,  or  (2)  a  certificate  by 
examination  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Education 
Department  for  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  or  (3)  the 
teaching  diploma  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  or  (4)  the 
teaching  diploma  of  the  University  of  London,  or  (5)  the 
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teaching  diploma  of  any  other  university  or  public  body  in  the 
United  Kingdom  hereafter  approved  by  the  Council,  or  (6)  the 
fellowship  or  licentiateship  of  the  College  of  Preceptors.  In 
the  case  of  teachers  of  special  subjects  the  Council  is  to  be 
satisfied  of  their  ability  to  teach  those  subjects  before  their 
names  can  be  placed  upon  the  register.  Others  wish  to  extend 
the  list  of  alternative  qualifications  for  registration  above  given 
by  adding  to  them  a  clause  admitting  to  the  register  any 
graduate  by  examination  of  any  university  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  of  any  foreign  or  colonial  university  approved  by 
the  Council. 

It  is  hoped  in  this  way  to  exclude  incompetent  and  untrained 
teachers  from  the  schools  and  to  build  up  a  genuine  profession 
of  educated  and  qualified  schoolmasters  and  mistresses.  The 
proposal  is  far  more  comprehensive  and  drastic  than  anything 
that  has  yet  been  done  in  the  United  States.  Once  or  twice 
leading  educationists  have  pointed  out  that  our  secondary 
education  could  not  be  the  best  possible  until  unfit  teachers 
were  excluded  from  the  schools,  both  public  and  private,  by 
law.  The  attainment  of  any  such  ideal  is,  however,  far  in  the 
future,  and  Americans  will  watch  with  peculiar  interest  what 
is  done  in  England..  The  plan  is  a  practicable  one  and 
strongly  indorsed,  though  it  runs  counter  to  many  English 
prejudices  and  must  certainly  provoke  extended  controversy 
before  it  finds  a  place  upon  the  statute-book.  It  is  not  prob¬ 
able  that  either  of  the  proposed  bills  on  the  subject  that  have 
been  drawn  will  be  actively  pushed  until  a  report  has  been 
received  from  the  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education 
that  has  been  asked  for  and  that  Mr.  Gladstone  publicly 
promised  to  create. 

Passing  to  the  universities,  three  things  of  general  interest 
are  apparent:  (i)  a  continual  effort  is  making  to  improve  the 
organization  and  administration  of  universities ;  (2)  more  is 
being  done  each  year  for  the  systematic  study  of  education 
and  the  training  of  teachers ;  and  (3)  the  privileges  of  women 
are  being  rapidly  extended. 

The  two  most  important  instances  of  the  first  tendency  are 
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the  attempt  to  reorganize  the  universities  of  France  and  the 
project  to  establish  a  teaching  university  in  London. 

The  twenty-two  universities  of  France,  many  of  them  as  full 
of  abuses  as  of  years,  perished  in  the  Revolution.  Even  the 
University  of  Paris,  the  example  after  which  the  universities 
of  Germany  and  of  England  were  copied,  lost  its  historical 
identity.  In  the  place  of  the  old  universities  with  their  tradi¬ 
tions  and  their  privileges  there  came  into  existence  a  single 
University  of  France,  which  is  a  great  administrative  organiza¬ 
tion,  supervising  and  controlling  all  public  education  whether 
elementary,  secondary,  or  higher,  but  which  is  not  a  teaching 
body.  The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  a  corpora¬ 
tion  very  similar  in  character  to  the  existing  University  of 
France.  As  a  result  of  this  action  higher  education  in  France 
is  in  the  hands  of  Faculties  of  letters,  science,  law,  and  medi¬ 
cine,  established  in  different  cities  throughout  the  country. 
Of  Faculties  of  letters  and  of  science  there  are  fifteen  each, 
together  with  thirteen  of  law  and  seven  of  medicine.  While 
these  Faculties  have  developed  rapidly  of  late  years  and 
are  in  many  respects  extremely  efficient,  yet  they  suffer 
from  the  effects  of  their  isolation  and  the  resulting  increas¬ 
ingly  technical  character  of  their  work.  It  is  true  that  since 
1885  the  various  Faculties  in  an  academy,  or  administrative 
district  of  the  university,  have  worked  more  in  harmony  with 
each  other,  but  the  advantages  are  still  lacking  that  would 
follow  organizing  groups  of  Faculties  into  autonomous  univer¬ 
sities,  similar  to  those  of  Germany,  England,  and  the  United 
States.  Therefore  in  1890  the  Government,  M.  Bourgeois 
being  minister  of  public  instruction  at  the  time,  introduced 
a  bill  for  the  constitution  of  seven  universities — one  each  at 
Paris,  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  Montpellier,  Toulouse,  Lille,  and 
Nancy.  The  bill  was  carefully  drawn  and  accompanied  with 
an  elaborate  explanation  and  argument  in  its  favor.  But 
objection  was  promptly  made  that  if  universities  were  to  be 
established  in  the  seven  cities  mentioned,  other  cities  having 
two  or  more  Faculties  should  be  similarly  favored.  Others 
opposed  the  plan  because  it  seemed  to  them  to  tend  toward 
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decentralization.  In  March,  1892,  an  important  debate  on  tne 
bill  took  place  in  the  French  Senate,  with  the  result  that  the 
carrying  out  of  the  Government’s  plan  is  postponed.  The 
final  outcome  ought  not  to  be  uncertain,  for  organized  uni¬ 
versities  have  long  since  passed  beyond  the  experimental 
stage,  and  France  cannot  afford  to  be  permanently  without 
them. 

The  project  to  establish  a  teaching  university  in  London  is 
interesting  to  Americans,  because  it  shows  that  the  tendency 
to  develop  universities  at  the  great  centers  of  population — a 
tendency  very  marked  and  very  successful  in  this  country — is 
not  peculiar  to  us.  For  three  hundred  years  the  establishment 
of  a  university  in  London  has  been  discussed,  but  nothing  has 
come  of  it  all  except  the  foundation  of  two  colleges — Univer¬ 
sity  College  and  King’s  College — and  a  corporation  with 
examining  and  degree-conferring  powers,  known  as  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  London.  In  these  institutions,  and  in  the  law 
schools  of  the  Inns  of  Court  and  the  famous  medical  schools 
attached  to  the  hospitals,  the  materials  exist  for  a  great  teach¬ 
ing  university.  But  to  weld  them  all  together  appears  to  be  a 
task  of  great  difficulty.  At  all  events,  despite  heroic  efforts, 
it  has  not  yet  been  accomplished,  although  many  leaders  of 
educational  thought  in  England  are  still  at  work  upon  the 
problem.  When  it  is  accomplished,  as  I  am  assured  on 
excellent  authority  that  it  will  be  before  many  years,  London 
will  be,  like  Berlin,  Vienna,  Paris,  and  New  York,  a  great  center 
of  population  and  of  intellectual  activity,  with  a  noble  univer¬ 
sity  to  represent  and  crown  it  all. 

The  relation  of  the  universities  to  the  study  of  education 
itself,  and  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  higher  schools, 
is  a  subject  on  which  a  volume  might  be  written.  Neglected 
far  too  long,  the  history,  principles,  and  practice  of  education 
have  recently  sprung  into  importance  as  subjects  for  university 
research  and  university  teaching.  Paulsen  at  Berlin  carries 
from  four  to  five  hundred  enthusiastic  students  with  him  every 
year  as  he  expounds  in  systematic  form  the  theory  of  educa- 
tion.  Rein  at  Jena  works  with  a  devoted  band  of  followers 
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for  the  improvement  of  elementary  and  secondary  instruction 
on  Herbartian  lines.  Marion  at  the  Sorbonne  is  setting  an 
example  for  all  France,  and  is  able  by  an  arrangement  with 
the  lycees  to  provide  his  special  students  with  opportunities 
for  observation  and  practice  teaching.  Laurie  at  Edinburgh 
is  exercising  an  influence  for  good  that  is  felt  throughout 
Great  Britain,  and  his  courses  have  recently  been  included  in 
the  list  of  those  that  may  be  counted  for  the  degree.  At 
Cambridge,  while  there  is  no  permanent  instructor  in  educa¬ 
tion,  Quick,  Fitch,  and  Courthope  Bowen  have  delivered 
lectures  that,  in  published  form,  are  well  known  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  In  addition  to  these  leaders  in  the  university 
study  of  education  in  Europe,  provision,  more  or  less  ample,  is 
made  for  the  subject  at  Aberdeen  and  St.  Andrews  in  Scot¬ 
land,  at  the  Faculties  of  Bordeaux,  Lyons,  and  Toulouse  in 
France,  and  at  Bonn,  Breslau,  Giessen,  Halle,  Heidelberg, 
Leipzig,  Strassburg,  and  Tubingen  in  Germany. 

Satisfactory  as  this  state  of  affairs  is,  I  can  honestly  say  that 
we  have  even  better  reason  to  be  gratified  with  what  has  taken 
place  at  our  own  universities.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  study  of 
education  was  unknown  at  any  of  them,  and  propositions  to 
establish  courses  in  the  subject  were  received  with  astonish¬ 
ment  and  usually  called  forth  a  sneer.  To-day  Columbia, 
Michigan,  Clark,  Harvard,  Cornell,  Stanford,  and  California, 
)  have  strong  and  well-equipped  departments  of  education, 

while  lectures  on  the  subject  are  given  at  a  dozen  other  institu- 
tions.  It  is  as  necessary  as  it  ever  was  to  go  abroad  to  extend 
one’s  academic  acquaintance,  and  to  gain  an  accurate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  foreign  methods  of  research  and  the  stimulus  that 
follows  such  knowledge ;  but  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that 
education  in  all  its  phases  may  be  studied  to-day  as  well  in  the 
United  States  as  anywhere  in  the  world.  This  fact  has  a  deep 
significance  for  our  future  development.  The  systematic  study 
of  child  life,  the  careful  tracing  out  of  the  educational  results 
\  of  the  teachings  of  experimental  and  physiological  psychology, 

;  the  comparative  study  of  educational  systems  and  statistics, 

the  weighing  of  educational  values,  and  the  relative  efficiency 
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of  various  types  of  school — all  of  which  are  being  done  in  this 
country  on  a  large  scale — will  give  us  a  body  of  definite 
knowledge  that  will  serve  as  the  foundation  for  numberless 
practical  reforms  and  improvements. 

The  gradual  increase  of  the  privileges  allowed  to  women  by 
the  universities  is  one  of  the  most  striking  events  of  the  last 
few  years.  The  newspapers  chronicle  some  new  academic 
triumph  of  woman  almost  weekly,  Gottingen  and  Heidelberg 
have  recently  been  added  to  the  list — which  already  includes 
Zurich,  Paris,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Edinburgh,  and  St.  Andrews 
— of  those  universities  that  offer  women  privileges  of  instruction 
and  examination  either  directly  or  indirectly.  The  movement 
to  admit  women  to  the  universities  began  as  a  siege  ;  it  is  end¬ 
ing  as  a  rout.  To  prophecy  is  notoriously  dangerous,  but  the 
signs  of  the  times  are  very  misleading  if  tliey  do  not  point  to 
the  fact  that  within  a  decade  or  two  this  question  will  have 
passed  into  history. 

From  the  consideration  of  facts  such  as  I  have  cited,  and 
from  the  survey  of  the  world’s  position  as  to  education  at  this 
moment,  I  think  we  cannot  help  seeing  that  substantially  the 
same  forces  are  at  work  everywhere.  The  environments  are 
different,  and  thetefore  the  results  of  the  action  of  these  forces 
assume  somewhat  different  forms.  But  comparison  quickly 
brings  the  common  traits  into  view.  It  is  noteworthy,  too, 
that  alike  in  Germany,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  America  the 
difficult  and  disputed  questions  of  education  are  being  settled 
after  study  and  discussion  by  those  best  informed  and  most 
interested,  and  not  by  edict  or  by  what  Mr,  Lowell  calls  “  push 
of  pike.”  Progress  is  based  upon  principle,  and  principles  are 
drawn  from  facts.  To  collect  these  facts  patiently  and  to 
interpret  them  wisely  is  the  duty  of  him  who  would  be  a 
student  of  education. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

Columbia  Colleoe, 

New  V'ork 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  TEN 

FROM  THE  POINT  OF  VIEW  OF  THE  SMALLER  COLLEGES 

No  better  illustration  of  the  progressive  spirit  in  American 
education  could  be  found  than  is  afforded  by  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  Ten.  That  a  hundred  representative  edu¬ 
cators  should  agree  with  such  unanimity  upon  points  so 
fundamental  is  in  itself  a  noteworthy  fact.  That  all  should 
concede  the  need  of  broader  and  more  comprehensive  work  is 
most  gratifying.  Ready  concession  to  the  demand  of  other 
departments  of  study  characterizes  teachers  who  are  strenuous 
for  the  advancement  of  their  own.  This  fact  alone  affords 
ample  reason  for  encouragement  to  the  reader  of  this  report. 
Other  grounds  of  satisfaction  are  not  wanting. 

It  has  long  been  felt  that  our  educational  work  might  be  so 
co-ordinated  as  to  enable  pupils  to  advance  more  rapidly  and 
at  the  same  time  to  gain  genuine  culture  rather  than  the  par¬ 
rot-like  fluency  of  mechanical  drill.  To  a  good  degree  this 
has  already  been  accomplished  in  the  lower  grades.  In  the 
best  city  systems,  children  learn  more  during  their  first  year  in 
school  than  was  formerly  learned  in  three  years.  A  good 
foundation  is  now  laid  in  the  first  grade  for  instruction  in 
two  or  three  branches  of  natural  science,  substantial  acquisi¬ 
tions  are  made  in  language  and  number,  while  the  advance  in 
reading,  phonics,  spelling,  and  penmanship  is  quite  surprising. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  recent  changes  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  primary  education  confidently  look  for  a  similar  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  work  of  the  grammar  and  high  school.  The 
pressure  in  these  upper  schools  has  already  been  largely  re¬ 
moved  by  the  absorption  of  their  work  into  the  lower  grades. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  English  and  American  history,  elemen¬ 
tary  botany,  zoology,  physics,  physiology,  civics,  and  literature 
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were  all  considered  strictly  high  school  subjects ;  now  they  are 
all  taught  in  the  lower  schools,  some  of  them  in  the  primary 
grades.  The  work  in  geography,  language,  and  drawing  has 
been  increased  and  time  has  been  found  to  give  such  oral 
instruction  as  would  make  children  intelligent  concerning  occu¬ 
pations,  manufactures,  and  commerce.  Meanwhile  the  over¬ 
pressure,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  so  common  in  schools,  has 
disappeared  most  completely  where  these  improvements  and 
enlargements  in  the  work  have  been  carried  to  the  greatest 
extent.  But  in  places  where  the  old  methods  and  low  aims 
still  prevail,  complaints  are  yet  heard  that  pupils  are  over¬ 
worked  and  subjected  to  processes  which  prevent,  instead  of 
promote,  mental  growth. 

These  facts  justify  the  hope  that  it  may  soon  be  possible 
to  bring  many  city  high  schools  up  to  the  standard  proposed 
by  the  committee.  Improved  methods  of  teaching  and  co¬ 
ordination  of  studies  will  probably  lead  to  better  work  in 
history,  literature,  and  elementary  science  in  the  grammar 
schools.  Instead  of  overloading  the  course  of  instruction  in 
these  schools  we  may  rest  assured  that  as  such  branches  take 
the  place  of  heavy  work  in  arithmetic  and  grammar,  pupils  will 
be  relieved  of  nervqus  pressure  and  find  greater  interest  in 
their  studies.  So  far,  all  will  readily  concur  in  the  recommenda- 
tions  of  the  committee.  Better  preparation  for  college  is 
needed  in  the  foundation  studies.  Students  apply  for 
admission  who  are  ignorant  of  many  elementary  facts  and 
details  which  should  be  learned  in  the  elementary  schools.  It 
is  poor  compensation  to  a  college  student  who  is  ignorant  of 
the  habits  of  plants  and  animals  that  he  has  learned  to  per¬ 
form  “  alligation  ”  or  extract  the  cube  root ;  or  to  one  who 
knows  nothing  about  literature,  that  he  has  mastered  all  the 
rules  of  punctuation.  In  the  preparation  of  candidates  for 
admission,  the  colleges  care  less  for  “  thoroughness,”  in  the 
sense  of  the  complete  mastery  of  a  subject,  than  they  do  for 
familiarity  with  the  body  of  elementary  facts  upon  which  the 
more  advanced  study  must  depend.  Hence  the  wisdom  of  the 
recommendations  that  abound  in  this  report  that  the  elemen- 
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tary  work  in  the  different  departments  of  study  be  taken  up 
at  as  early  an  age  as  possible.  This  is  especially  important  in 
the  various  lines  of  science  and  literary  studies  which  require 
ample  time  for  the  formation  of  habits  of  observation  and  com¬ 
parison,  or  the  growth  of  a  correct  literary  taste. 

Turning,  however,  to  consider  these  recommendations  from 
the  stand-point  of  the  lower  schools,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
some  of  them  are  quite  impracticable.  Latin,  French,  and 
German  cannot  be  taught  in  the  grammar  schools  without 
changes  so  sweeping  and  radical  as  to  be  at  present  out  of  the 
question.  Neither  can  the  Greek  now  required  for  admission 
to  the  classical  course  in  any  good  college  be  learned  in  two 
years  as  taught  in  most  high  schools.  Still  more  serious  objec¬ 
tion  will  be  made  to  the  proposed  introduction  of  algebra  and 
geometry  into  the  grammar  school  course.  These  branches 
call  into  exercise  a  range  of  mental  faculties  which  are  among 
the  last  to  be  developed.  The  average  child  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  solves  arithmetical  problems  with  difficulty’,  if 
they  require  two  or  more  steps.  The  simple  processes  of 
reasoning  which  they  involve  are  still  beyond  his  years.  For 
this  reason,  the  work  in  arithmetic  has  been  largely  dimin¬ 
ished  and  simplified  of  late  in  cities  where  the  best  counsels 
prevail.  Superintendents  and  teachers  will  be  slow  to  substi¬ 
tute  for  this  discarded  work  in  arithmetic  the  more  difficult 
abstractions  of  algebra  and  geometry.  Nor  is  it  certain  that 
the  colleges  would  gain  by  the  change  if  it  were  made,  for  one 
year  of  well-directed  study  in  either  of  these  branches,  after 
the  pupil  is  able  to  grasp  them,  is  better  than  three  years  of 
premature  attempts.  Not  unfrequently  pupils  thus  acquire  a 
cordial  hatred  of  a  noble  study  for  which  a  more  favorable 
introduction  would  have  given  them  a  sincere  admiration. 

In  the  sample  programmes  proposed  by  the  committee, 
twenty  periods  a  week,  or  four  a  day,  are  called  for  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  work  assigned.  Secondary  schools  usually  per¬ 
mit  pupils  to  take  only  fifteen  periods  a  week.  The  committee 
say  in  explanation  that  they  adopted  the  plan  of  twenty- 
periods  with  the  qualification  that  five  periods  should  be  given 
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to  unprepared  work,  but  they  do  not  indicate  how  this  is  to  be 
done.  Of  course  laboratory  subjects  require  additional  time, 
and  sight-reading  and  oral  instruction  should  have  their  place, 
but  it  is  not  apparent  that  these  are  what  is  meant  by  unpre¬ 
pared  work,  since  large  portions  of  these  programmes  include 
no  subjects  requiring  laboratory  or  other  collateral  exercises. 
The  courses  of  instruction  here  proposed  are  indefinite  as  to 
the  amount  of  work  intended  in  each  subject,  but  the  impres¬ 
sion  which  they  give  is  that  of  crowding  too  many  subjects 
into  the  requirements  of  each  year.  The  fact  is  that  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  new  subjects  to  the  requirements  for  admission  to  col¬ 
lege  has  gone  on  during  the  last  ten  years  more  rapidly  than 
the  Improvement  in  the  methods  of  teaching  in  the  secondary 
schools.  Consequently  a  smaller  percentage  of  those  who 
complete  the  high  school  course  enter  college  and  more  go  to 
technical  schools  and  other  institutions  whose  preparatory  work 
is  easier.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  large  institutions  of 
low  grade  abound,  while  the  colleges  in  these  regions  which 
maintain  a  high  standard  are  few  and  comparatively  small. 
They  are  obliged  to  depend  on  a  few  academies  to  prepare 
their  students,  or  to  lower  their  standards  to  meet  the  work  of 
the  majority  of  the  secondary  schools  in  their  vicinity.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  desired  that  this  report  may  be  influential  to 
enlarge  and  improve  the  work  of  the  secondary  schools  in  the 
smaller  cities  and  towns.  Too  often  these  schools  regard  the 
colleges  as  somewhat  aloof  from  their  range  of  work  and  make 
little  effort  to  induce  their  graduates  to  enter  them.  High 
schools,  more  or  less  deserving  of  the  name,  are  now  thickly 
scattered  over  all  the  Northern  States.  They  ought  to  be 
recruiting  stations  for  the  colleges,  where  every  young  man  and 
woman  of  promise  will  be  discovered  and  incited  to  pursue  a 
higher  education.  Hence  the  importance  of  such  connection 
in  sympathy  and  in  work  between  the  college  and  the  high 
school  that  the  door  shall  easily  open  to  every  aspiring  youth. 
It  was  with  this  purpose  that  the  Committee  of  Ten  was 
appointed,  and,  whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  be  found 
with  reference  to  their  Report,  they  have  certainly  given  a 
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powerful  stimulus  to  secondary  education.  The  result  ought 
to  be  a  large  increase  in  collegiate  attendance  and  a  large 
development  of  true  university  (post-graduate)  work.  Two 
hundred  and  eight  American  students  were  in  attendance  upon 
one  German  university  last  year.  Increasing  multitudes  of 
students  go  abroad  each  year  to  find  opportunities  for  study 
or  research  which  ought  to  be  afforded  at  home.  A  much 
clearer  line  of  division  is  needed  between  our  collegiate  and 
university  work  as  well  as  between  the  college  and  the  second¬ 
ary  school.  Every  successful  effort  to  make  these  three  grades 
of  our  educational  work  clear  and  distinct  and  confine  each  to 
its  appropriate  field  and  methods  will  add  symmetry  and 
efficiency  to  our  American  educational  system.  Buckle  says 
in  his  History  of  Civilization  that  the  average  intelligence  of 
the  American  people  is  above  that  of  any  other  nation,  but  he 
bluntly  adds  that  we  have  fewer  first-class  scholars  than  any 
other  nation.  It  is  high  time  for  us  to  outgrow  this  inferiority. 
It  can  only  be  done  by  a  clearer  separation  of  college  and 
university  work.  This  will  strengthen  all  our  higher  education. 

Not  long  ago  a  student  was  dropped  from  the  Freshman 
class  in  a  certain  college  on  account  of  poor  scholarship.  He 
went  to  a  neighboring  “  university”  and  was  admitted  to  the 
junior  class,  having  accomplished  all  the  work  required  for  the 
second  term  of  the  junior  year  in  that  institution.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  influence  of  this  excellent  Report  will  not  cease 
until  such  occurrences  are  rendered  impossible  by  the  adoption 
of  more  uniform  standards,  not  only  for  admission  to  college 
but  also  for  graduation. 

John'  E.  Br.\dley 

Illinois  College, 

Jacksonville,  III. 


ART  IN  .SECONDARY  EDUCATION — AN  OMISSION  BY  THE 
COMMITTEE  OF  TEN 

President  Baker’s  appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  Ten  anticipates  and  partially  disarms  one  criticism  which 
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will  naturally  occur  to  many  thoughtful  readers  of  the  Report. 
He  adds  to  the  statements  and  recommendations  of  the  full 
Committee  these  suggestions: 

“  The  training  of  observation,  memory,  expression,  and  rea¬ 
soning  (inductive),  is  a  very  important  part  of  education,  but  it 
is  not  all  of  education.  The  imagination,  deductive  reasoning, 
the  rich  possibilities  of  emotional  life,  the  education  of  the  will 
through  ethical  ideas  and  correct  habits,  all  are  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  a  scheme  of  learning.  Ideals  are  to  be  added  to  the 
scientific  method." 

It  is  in  the  direction  here  indicated  by  President  Baker  that 
the  Report  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Its  spirit  and  methods 
are  admirably  scientific,  but,  as  President  Baker  suggests,  they 
take  too  little  account  of  imagination  and  feeling;  lay  com¬ 
paratively  too  much  emphasis  on  facts  and  too  little  upon 
ideals. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  really  brilliant  student  in  one  of  the  best 
preparatory  schools  in  this  country  one  day  lamented  to  a 
friend  a  tiresome  requirement  of  the  curriculum  by  which  he 
was  obliged  to  read  certain  of  Shakspere’s  plays.  He  stood 
high  in  the  sciences,  classics,  and  mathematics  ;  but  “  what  is 
the  use,”  he  demanded,  disdainfully,  “  of  reading  stuff  like 
The  Tempest  ?  There  isn’t  a  scientific  fact  or  a  philosophic 
statement  in  the  whole  thing !  ’  Is  there  not  a  little  danger 
lest  in  our  zeal  for  scientific  methods  we  may  increase  the 
number  of  such  one-sighted  and  crippled  minds?  Some  of 
our  most  conscientious  and  energetic  educators  are  themselves 
affected  with  the  same  kind  of  disability,  and  so  unable  to  see 
this  serious  danger  in  present  educational  tendencies.  There 
are  among  our  ablest  educational  leaders  some  who  frankly 
acknowledge  that  they  can  see  nothing  in  such  pictures  as 
those  of  Millet,  Corot,  Rousseau,  Daubigny,  and  kindred  inter¬ 
preters  of  nature.  The  counterfeit  presentment  of  some  par¬ 
ticular  apple  tree  or  oak  tree  appeals  to  them  by  virtue  of  the 
clever  workmanship  which  was  put  into  its  delineation — but 
not  so  the  spirit  of  green  boughs  such  as  Corot’s  vision 
beheld.  As  the  young  man  said  of  The  Tempest,  “  there  isn’t 
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a  scientific  fact  in  the  whole  thing,”  and  the  larger,  higher 
presence  is  to  them  invisible. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  see  to  it  that  this  poetic  element,  or 
rather  this  art  element  (since  art  includes  poetry),  be  distinctly 
recognized  in  a  course  of  study  for  secondary  schools. 

The  reader  finds  in  this  Report  no  recognition  of  art 
either  as  an  historic  inheritance  or  as  a  spirit-inspiring 
individual  expression.  The  historic  omission  .seems  very 
unfortunate.  While  the  Report  shows  broad  recognition  of 
the  importance,  to  all  classes  of  pupils,  of  the  study  of 
language  and  literature,  it  seems  to  forget  entirely  our  other 
great  inheritance  from  the  past — its  art.  Yet  the  art  of 
other  peoples  and  other  ages,  as  it  exists  to-day,  is  the  most 
eloquent  memorial  we  possess  of  the  lives  and  experiences  of 
men  in  the  past.  If  it  is  worth  while  for  young  people  to 
study  history  at  all,  we  cannot  afford  to  confine  them  to  the 
words  of  chronicler  and  poet  when  temples  and  cathedrals, 
statues,  pictures,  and  countless  relics  of  everyday  industrial  art 
all  have  tales  to  tell  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  those 
peoples  and  those  times — their  habits  and  customs,  their  ideals 
and  their  limitations.  It  is,  after  all,  the  art  legacy  of  a  race 
or  an  era  to  which  we  must  look  for  its  most  permanently 
intelligible  and  valuable  record  of  existence.  The  wars  of  old 
times  often  accomplished,  as  Lowell  says,  very  little  save  to 
“  shift  a  boundary  line  on  a  map  and  change  one  ugly  head  to 
another  on  the  coin  the  people  paid  to  the  tax-gatherer”;  the 
noise  of  battle  long  ago  died  away,  the  shifting  boundary  line 
long  ago  changed  again,  and  most  of  the  owners  of  the  ugly 
heads  a^e  now  only  dry  names  in  biographical  dictionaries. 
But  the  art  of  old  times  lives  still,  the  enduring  expression  of 
what  was  essential  in  the  life  which  gave  it  birth.  The  Age  of 
Pericles  is,  for  example,  one  of  the  greatest  periods  in  history. 
Now  the  Parthenon  alone,  with  its  ever  so  shattered  remains 
of  masterly  sculpture,  has  more  to  tell  us  about  the  Age  of 
Pericles  than  can  be  learned  in  any  other  way ;  the  national 
life  is  all  written  there — the  Greek  consciousness  of  intellectual 
greatness ;  pride  of  conquest  over  barbaric  hordes ;  gratitude 
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to  the  protecting  divinities  that  had  guided  to  victory;  keen 
delight  in  their  own  ability  to  make  magnificent  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  divine  assistance,  with  show  of  strength,  beauty,  and 
processional  pomp.  It  was  the  culminating  expression  of 
Greek  patriotism,  religion,  feeling  for  beauty,  and  conscious¬ 
ness  of  power. 

In  the  same  way  the  great  art  masterpieces  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  speak  from  the  very  heart  of  those  troublous  times,  when 
the  world  was  just  waking  up  and  trying  to  adjust  itself  to  the 
complicated  conditions  of  modern  civilization.  The  spirit  of 
those  old  times  is  all  written  down  for  us  in  the  buildings 
made  by  their  architects,  in  the  sculptures  and  the  paintings 
and  the  metal  work  and  textiles  of  that  age.  The  work  of 
men’s  hands  still  speaks  to  us  of  the  trying  experiences  our 
race  was  going  through — the  passionate  revolt  of  warm  blood 
from  dreary  asceticism  ;  the  keen  delight  of  long  restricted 
intellect  which  suddenly  found  room  for  exercise  in  classical 
study ;  the  rich  development  of  trades  and  industries  and 
, their  consolidation  in  powerful  guilds,  the  patrons  of  art  and 
learning ;  jealousy  of  neighboring  cities  and  provinces  and 
pride  in  the  wealth  and  prosperity  wrought  out  of  superior  wit 
and  valor  and  shrewdness ;  greed  in  high  places,  thinly  veiled 
under  a  mask  of  devoutness ;  and  yet,  with  all  the  rest,  the 
continual  struggle  of  faithful  souls  to  find  the  true  balance  of 
all  things,  to  keep  sight  of  the  Transfiguration  vision,  even  in 
the  hurly-burly  of  daily  intercourse,  and  to  make  the  ideal 
and  the  real,  one  in  human  life. 

Surely  our  .secondary  education  cannot  afford  to  leave  out 
the  message  of  art  to  the  student. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Committee,  if  carried  out,  will 
of  themselves  afford  to  earnest  teachers  so  many  opportunities 
for  opening  the  doors  of  art  to  their  pupils  that  much  will 
doubtless  be  done  in  this  direction,  even  without  explicit 
advice  on  the  subject  from  the  committee.  The  best  teaching 
of  history,  for  example,  should  and  doubtless  will  make  more 
and  more  room,  not  only  for  research  into  records  of  siege 
and  battle,  of  legislative  evolution,  and  diplomatic  achieve- 
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ment,  but  also  for  the  tracing  out  of  the  characteristic  spirit  of 
different  countries  and  different  eras,  as  they  were  written  in 
the  architecture,  the  sculpture,  the  painting,  and  the  everyday 
industries  handed  down  to  our  own  day.  Art  and  history 
should  be  associated  no  less  freely  than  literature  and  history, 
or  geography  and  history.  And  the  use  of  drawing  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  study  of  history  is  by  no  means  to  be  limited 
to  the  plotting  of  maps  and  charts.  Photographs,  casts,  or 
other  representations  of  famous  works  of  art  should  be  made 
as  much  a  part  of  the  school  equipment  for  the  study  of  his¬ 
tory  (especially  ancient  history)  as  reference  books  and  maps. 
Freehand  drawing  from  casts  and  from  copies  of  historic 
ornament  is  already  often  a  part  of  the  work  of  high  schools. 

It  needs  only  that  the  historic  study  should  be  made  to 
explain  the  subjects  treated  in  the  drawing  lessons,  and  the 
drawing  be  allowed  to  illustrate  and  explain  the  history,  for  both 
lines  of  study  to  gain  vastly  in  interest  and  educational  value. 

Needs  and  opportunities  of  a  similar  sort  are  to  be  met  in 
the  teaching  of  geography  and  many  other  branches  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  both  elementary’  and  secondary  schools. 

Again,  the  study  of  natural  history,  to  which  it  is  recom 
mended  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  time  be  given  both  in 
secondary  and  elementary  schools,  especially  needs,  for  its  ^ 
best  educational  efficiency,  precisely  that  element  of  imagina-  ^ 
tion  and  feeling  which  could  be  brought  in  through  right  asso¬ 
ciation  with  good  art  instruction.  President  Baker’s  word  of 
caution  is  especially  in  point  here :  “  Ideals  are  to  be  added  to 
the  scientific  method.”  For  the  strictly  scientific  method  of 
studying  natural  objects  and  phenomena  may  and  too  often 
does  stop  short  with  the  questions  what  and  how,  leaving  the 
student  with  an  accumulation  of  facts  upon  his  hands,  but 
giving  him  no  suggestion  as  to  why  the  facts  are  worth  know¬ 
ing.  Now  scientific  facts  in  the  possession  of  the  average  / 
schoolboy  or  schoolgirl  are,  it  has  been  said,  much  like  \ 
pieces  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  average  citizen.  Some 
exceptional  emergency  may  arise  in  which  an  individual 
piece  of  silver  may  be  put  to  use  simply  in  itself,  that  is. 
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as  a  thin  circular  piece  of  metal ;  but  as  a  rule  scientific 
facts  are  to  their  possessor  like  silver  quarters  in  the  purse — 
worth  having  chiefly  by  virtue  of  their  exchangeability  for 
something  else.  In  the  case  of  scientific  facts  their  immediate 
and  highest  value  consists  in  their  power  to  give  birth  to  wider 
thoughts,  higher  thoughts,  and  more  beautiful  thoughts  about 
nature  and  about  life.  Darwin  himself,  whose  scientific  re¬ 
searches  are  practically  made  the  model  for  much  of  our 
elementary  instruction,  frankly  regretted,  in  his  later  years, 
that  he  had  allowed  himself  to  lose  sight  of  the  beautiful  and 
poetic  elements  in  nature  and  human  life,  believing  tha'.  his 
work  would  have  been  even  more  truly  worth)'  if  it  had  made 
room  for  the  ideal  as  well  as  the  real. 

Whoever  has  read  Mr.  Hamilton  Gibson’s  books  and  maga¬ 
zine  articles  on  plant  and  insect  life,  with  their  exquisite  illus¬ 
trations  by  the  author,  can  but  feel  that  they  open  a  door  into 
new  worlds.  It  is  impossible  in  the  very  nature  of  things  that 
many  of  us,  old  or  young,  should  be  able  to  make  personal 
observations  of  the  marvelous  contrivances  and  processes  by 
which  the  life  principle  of  the  plant  is  perpetuated,  through 
cross-fertilization,  and  nature’s  pulse  kept  throbbing  in  the 
minute  cellular  structures  of  green  growing  things  in  swamp 
and  pasture.  It  is  only  by  the  help  of  art  (through  the  results 
of  studies  like  Gibson’s,  for  c.xample,  portrayed  with  such 
delicate  appreciation  of  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  living 
nature)  that  the  average  person  ever  enters  into  this  fairyland 
of  science  at  all.  Indeed  many  professed  teachers  of  botany 
dwell  all  their  lives  outside  its  pale  and  give  their  pupils  no 
hint  of  its  existence,  working  as  they  do,  on  the  theory  that 
elementary  science  study  must  depend  exclusively  on  first¬ 
hand  investigations.  This  theory  is  of  course  a  creditable 
reaction  from  the  obsolete  fashion  of  text-books  memorizing 
'without  observation ;  but  the  pendulum  must  soon  swing 
partially  back  and  allow  room  for  picture  and  text  (that  is,  for 
art)  to  give  the  student’s  imagination  stronger  wings.  Our 
public  school  teaching  of  the  natural  sciences  ought  to  take 
these  things  into  more  account. 
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Drawing  as  practiced  in  connection  with  the  study  of  botany 
and  zodlogy  ought  not  to  be  limited  to  the  precise  diagram¬ 
ming  of  facts.  Such  drawing,  or  fact-recording,  is  only  the 
bookkeeping  of  botanical  study.  There  ought  to  be  room  for 
the  poetry  of  botanical  study  too ;  for  studying  not  only  the 
mathematical  law  by  which  the  leaves  are  ranked  on  the 
ascending  stem,  but  also  the  exquisite  effect  of  that  orderly 
arrangement ;  the  grace  of  the  stem,  the  shimmer  of  the 
leaves,  the  marvelous  harmony  between  the  colors  of  leaf, 
.stem,  and  blossom.  It  is  excellent  training  so  far  as  it  goes, 
which  leads  the  child  to  observe  that  a  certain  stem  section 
.shows  concentric  rings  of  woody  fiber,  and  that  certain 
stamens  grow  from  underneath  the  pistil ;  but  merely  collect¬ 
ing  such  data  as  these  and  recording  them  in  accurate  drawings 
is  not  necessarily  knowing  the  flower,  any  more  than  describing 
and  diagramming  the  anatomy  of  a  dog  is  equivalent  to  per¬ 
sonal,  friendly  acquaintance  with  a  wise  and  sympathetic 
collie ! 

If  time  is  very  limited,  it  might  be  better  to  collect  fewer 
facts,  and  give  more  opportunity  for  the  growth  of  the  pupil’s 
thought  and  feeling  about  them.  And  as  thought  and  feeling, 
which  have  no  opportunity  for  expression,  are  likely  to  fade 
out  and  die  in  all  but  “  strong  excepted  souls,”  pains  ought  to 
be  taken  to  encourage  the  e.xpression  of  the  enlarging  thought 
about  the  facts  studied  ;  for  expression  of  the  conception 
(just  budding  in  the  schoolgirl’s  mind)  of  the  fragility  and 
daintiness  of  the  spring  flower  which,  by  once  more  repeated 
miracle,  has  been  born  of  the  mud  of  the  swamp  ;  for  expres¬ 
sion  of  t)ie  delight  felt  by  the  boy  in  the  curves  and  patterns  and 
colors  of  the  prize  butterfly  of  his  collection.  Drawing  may, 
and  in  the  hands  of  the  best  teachers  does,  give  just  this 
opportunity.  And  drawing  which  has  such  aims  as  these, 
crude  as  the  actual  results  may  be  in  given  instances,  is  always 
of  the  nature  of  art,  since  our  greatest  art  can  be  no  more 
than  the  worthy  expression  of  noble  and  beautiful  thought. 

It  was  the  manifest  desire  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  that 
their  Report  should  be  given  the  most  serious  examination  and 
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thought.  The  suggestions  of  this  paper  are  offered  as  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  general  discussion  of  the  report.  My  point 
is  this :  Education  opens  two  broad  fields  of  study — Nature 
and  Man.  We  need  to  make  more  room  in  our  study  of 
Nature  for  reaching  after  the  meaning  as  well  as  the  facts  of 
Nature.  We  need  to  make  more  room  in  our  study  of  Man 
for  observing  how  man’s  hands  have  told  his  thoughts  and 
feelings,  desires  and  aspirations,  in  material  forms  of  useful¬ 
ness  and  beauty.  And  that  is  only  saying,  in  both  cases,  that 
education  needs  the  help  of  art. 

To  leave  art  out  of  our  plans  for  the  education  of  the  young 
is  to  deny  to  growing  minds  that  strong  inspiration  which 
comes  from  a  knowledge  of  man  as  a  creator.  To  use  art 
wisely  as  a  means  of  education  is  to  put  the  growing  mind  in 
touch  with  the  growth  of  the  race ;  to  make  man’s  creative 
instinct  and  power — the  qualities  which  are  most  significant 
of  his  divine  origin — intelligible  in  their  enduring  record,  and 
to  offer  constantly  stronger  incentives  to  personal  creative 
activity  which  shall  be  noble  in  itself  and  serviceable  to 
humanity. 

John  S.  Clark 

Boston,  Mass. 


The  history  of  the  formation  and  work  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  is  described  in 
the  issues  of  the  Educational  Review  for  October,  1891,  September  and  Decem¬ 
ber,  i8g2,  January,  February,  June,  November,  and  December,  1893. 

Previous  articles  discussing  the  Report  are  by  Dr.  \V.  T.  Harris  (January,  1894), 
President  Charles  W.  Eliot  (February,  1894),  President  Charles  De  Garmo  (March, 
1894),  and  Principal  C.  F.  P.  Bancroft  (March,  1894). 


DISCUSSIONS 

NEW  MATERIALS  FOR  COLOR  TEACHING 

In  the  Educational  Review  for  December,  1893,  I  pro¬ 
posed  a  simple  system  of  color  teaching  based  on  the  psychol¬ 
ogy  of  color,  not  on  the  physical  laws  of  light  or  on  the  tech¬ 
nical  properties  of  paints  and  dyes.  I  had  occasion  to  complain 
of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  some  of  the  simplest  materials 
necessary  for  the  purpose.  The  reason  for  this  state  of  affairs 
was  the  fact  that  the  manufacturers,  in  their  very  praiseworthy 
attempts  to  supply  first-class  materials,  had  been  without  a 
guide.  Indeed,  in  the  absence  of  any  authoritative  treatment 
of  the  subject  the  teachers  themselves  were  following  the 
instructions  of  the  manufacturers,  as  justifiable  a  case  as  that 
of  a  teacher  of  chemistry  following  the  notions  of  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  chemical  glassware. 

The  most  important  additional  materials  necessary  were  said 
to  be  (i)  small  color  tops,  (2)  a  series  of  closely  graded  grays 
for  testing  color  sensitiveness,  (3)  a  set  of  graded  gray  tablets 
for  teaching  color  relations,  (4)  contrast  disks  for  the  color  tops. 
I  am  now  able  to  say  that  all  the  materials  except  the  last  are 
obtainable.  A  small  color  top  has  been  prepared  on  the 
principle  of  the  button  mold  tops  described  in  the  article 
mentioned. 

This  top,  shown  in  the  figure,  consists  of  a  wooden  spindle 
on  which  a  graduated  pasteboard  disk  is  first  placed.  The  thin 
^  paper  disks  are  placed  over  the  spindle 

^  as  desired,  and  the  w'hole  is  fastened 

tightly  by  a  sliding  wooden  nut.  The 
larger  disks  are  one  and  one-half  inch 
in  diameter ;  an  additional  set  of  small 
disks  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  di- 
J  ameter  is  also  furnished.  With  this 
simple  instrument  every  experiment 
and  demonstration  with  colors  can  be  made  by  the  child  him¬ 
self  directly  on  the  desk,  with  much  better  results  than  can  be 
obtained  by  the  color  wheel.  The  intense  interest  of  the  chil- 
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dren  in  adjusting  the  disks  and  spinning  the  top  renders  the 
instruction  efficient  to  a  degree  unattainable  before.  The  only 
things  necessary  to  make  the  top  and  the  instruction  complete 
are  special  disks  for  illustrating  the  laws  of  contrast ;  these  will 
be  obtainable  before  long.' 

Graded  gray  papers  of  both  the  kinds  mentioned  can  now  be 
obtained  by  special  request. 

Before  color  instruction  can  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
educational  system,  it  must  justify  the  expenditure  of  time  and 
money  involved.  On  the  psychological  side  the  development 
of  the  sense  of  sight,  of  artistic  taste,  and  of  the  imagination  : 
and  on  the  practical  side  the  never-ceasing  applications  of  color 
in  design,  and  in  artistic  effects  from  the  selection  of  a  necktie 
to  the  designing  of  a  carpet — these  are  ample  justifications  of 
a  proper  system  of  color  teaching.  The  fundamental  psycho¬ 
logical  principles  for  the  basis  of  such  a  system  are  drawn  from 
experimental  psychology  and  can  all  be  found  in  Helmholtz. 
With  the  list  of  materials  now  complete  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  its  adoption.  The  application  of  these  principles 
to  the  instruction  in  design  has,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn, 
not  yet  been  treated  by  any  authority  in  a  way  adapted  to  the 
.schoolroom. 

E.  W.  SCRIPTUHK 

Yale  University, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AND  THE  SCHOOL  OF  PEDAGOGY 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  in  one  of  his  lectures  characterized 
teaching  as  “  The  new  profession.”  He  used  the  expression 
advisedly,  for  our  present  tendency  to  specialize  has  but 
recently  included  the  pedagogue,  and  we  are  yet  struggling 
with  the  question :  “  What  shall  be  the  manner  of  his  train¬ 
ing?  ”  Is  the  normal  school  a  success  ;  and  if  so,  how  far?  Is 
there  the  promise  of  anything  better  ;  if  so,  what  ?  A  some¬ 
what  extended  experience  drawn  from  teaching  in  normal 
schools,  and  from  daily  observation  of  the  methods  of  their 
graduates,  leads  to  the  following  statements : 

I.  That  the  material  of  the  average  normal  school  is  crude 
and  unbalanced — the  heterogeneous  product  of  district  schools, 
village  academies,  and  necessitous  homes.  Not  only  has  there 

'  The  tops  are  made  by  the  Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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been  a  previous  lack  of  broadening  influences,  but  in  many 
cases  a  lack  of  sound  elementary  training.  It  would  be  folly 
to  expect  of  such,  at  the  end  of  a  brief  course,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  patience,  firmness,  and  tact — three  qualities  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  a  real  teacher ;  to  say  nothing  of  a  thoroughly  digested 
knowledge  of  subjects  to  be  taught. 

2.  That  the  instructors  in  the  normal  schools,  while  in  the 
main,  earnest  and  painstaking  teachers,  are  apt  to  be  selected 
as  the  exemplars  of  a  rigid  routine  which  has  destroyed  their 
own  personality.  Their  specialty  is  “  method,”  and  too  often 
this  “  method  ”  becomes  a  madness.  They  are  disciples  of 
some  one  idea,  which  idea  is  expanded,  expatiated  upon,  shown 
in  different  lights,  and  made  to  do  duty  as  lay  figure  in  all 
possible  cases. 

3.  That  the  normal  school,  well  administered,  does  good 
work  in  certain  lines  is  undeniable,  but  that  it  covers  present 
necessities,  as  some  of  its  partisans  claim,  the  cry  for  some¬ 
thing  better  effectually  disproves. 

The  school  of  pedagogy  of  a  university  offers  itself  as  that 
something  better,  and  bases  its  claims  on  the  character  of  both 
its  students  and  its  instructors. 

For  the  first,  they  are  college-bred  men  and  women — people 
with  a  broad  fundamental  training ;  old  enough  not  to  be 
too  plastic,  young  enough  to  lose  their  obstructive  angles 
and  harsh  surface^ ;  receptive,  not  gullible ;  tractable,  but 
above  aping ;  above  all,  possessed  of  individuality  and  inde¬ 
pendence. 

Their  instructors  are  men  of  the  widest  learning  and  expe¬ 
rience — men  such  as  names  like  Johns  Hopkins,  Columbia,  and 
Harvard  alone  could  attract. 

The  faculties  of  our  Middle  and  Western  colleges  sufficiently 
attest  the  quality  of  their  instruction. 

Since  the  opening  of  schools  of  pedagogy  such  as  these 
offers  abundant  opportunity  to  ambitious  teachers,  may  we  not 
define  and  limit  the  province  of  the  normal  school  to  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  teachers  for  kindergarten  and  lower  grade  work  ? 

May  we  not  demand  of  the  instructors  of  our  growing 
generation  a  breadth  that  shall  realize  its  needs,  a  culture  that 
shall  quietly  refine,  and  a  freshness  and  vigor  that  shall  not 
confine  its  growth  and  character  within  the  ruts  of  conven¬ 
tional  method  ? 

Fred.  C.  Foster 

Principal  ok  the  Union  School, 

Canton,  N.  Y. 
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REVIEWS 

Social  Evolution— By  Benjamin  Kidd.  New  York :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1894. 

348  p.  Price  $2.50. 

This  book,  like  Pearson’s  National  Life  and  Character  which 
was  so  widely  read  and  discussed  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago, 
is  a  striking  contribution  to  society’s  knowledge  of  itself.  In  a 
sense  it  is  economic  ;  in  a  deeper  sense  it  is  philosophical. 
However  classed,  it  is  a  book  that  thoughtful  men  and  women 
will  be  glad  to  read  and  reflect  upon. 

The  author  has  read  widely  in  the  fields  of  social  science 
and  political  history,  and  is  a  firm  believer  in  organic  evolution. 
On  that  theory,  and  particularly  on  Weismann’s  interpretation 
of  it,  he  takes  his  stand.  His  method  consists  in  applying  the 
methods  and,  so  far  as  applicable,  the  conclusions  of  modern 
biology  to  the,  analysis  of  social  phenomena.  Progress,  he 
holds,  is  the  result  of  selection  and  rejection.  It  can  take  place 
in  no  other  way.  To  recognize  this  law  is  the  first  step  toward 
any  true  science  of  society.  Furthermore,  progress  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Selection  and  rejection  are  at  work  among  us,  whether 
we  will  or  not.  Since  life  began  there  has  been  no  escape  from 
these  forces.  Suspend  this  selection,  the  competition  that 
makes  progress  possible,  and  we  should  not  only  no  longer  go 
forward,  but  actually  go  backward.  This  conclusion  Mr.  Kidd 
draws  from  biology.  We  may  or  may  not  like  the  storm 
and  stress  of  conflict — now  silent,  now  violent — but  it  is  none 
the  less  the  first  condition  of  progress.  To  it  we  owe  what  is 
best  and  most  perfect  in  the  life  of  to-day,  and  all  that  has 
promise  for  the  future. 

Man,  Mr.  Kidd  finds,  brings  with  him  into  this  struggle  two 
new  forces — forces  that  profoundly  modify  it.  One  of  these  is 
his  reason  ;  and  the  other  is  his  social  instinct,  his  capacity 
to  act  in  concert  with  his  fellows.  Among  early  groups  of 
men  the  struggle  for  existence  took  the  form  of  war.  Wher¬ 
ever  we  meet  with  savage  man,  he  is  engaged  in  continuous 
warfare.  By  war,  too,  the  earliest  empires  known  to  history 
were  formed  and  developed.  This  stage  of  history  reached 
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its  culmination  in  the  Roman  Empire.  In  later  centuries,  in 
our  own  time,  the  condition  of  the  rivalry  and  its  outward 
manifestations  have  greatly  changed,  but  there  is  no  cessation 
or  diminution  of  the  rivalry  itself.  The  struggle  for  existence 
has  been  raised  to  a  higher  level,  and  its  efficiency  as  a  cause  of 
progress  has  been  greatly  enlarged.  The  struggle  is  now 
between  the  individual  man  and  his  fellows,  rather  than  be¬ 
tween  groups  of  men  or  nations.  Just  as  the  individual  has 
been  substituted  for  the  group  as  the  unit  of  which  the  civil 
law  takes  account,  so  man  has  been  substituted  for  men  as  the 
unit  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 

In  this  struggle  for  existence  all  cannot  succeed.  Man  being 
endowed  with  reason  comes  to  see  this  fact  and  its  relation  to  his 
interests  as  an  individual.  The  conditions  of  progress  are  and 
always  have  been  necessarily  incompatible  with  the  welfare  of 
a  large  proportion  of  the  individuals  comprising  any  species. 
Reason,  therefore,  tells  the  individual  that  his  own  interests  are 
at  variance  with  those  of  his  race.  Progress  is  a  grand  thing 
for  generations  yet  unborn,  but  it  means  disaster  and  privation 
to  thousands  of  individuals.  The  advent  of  reason,  therefore, 
ought,  of  itself,  to  place  a  bar  across  the  path  of  progress  by 
removing  or  minimizing,  in  the  individual’s  interest,  the  factors 
that  enter  into  the  struggle  for  existence.  Karl  Marx,  Henry 
George,  Edward  Bellamy,  and  the  like  but  give  voice  to  the 
restlessness  and  dissatisfaction  that  thousands  feel  under  exist¬ 
ing  social  conditions.  Under  the  name  of  Socialism,  a  scheme 
)  of  social  reorganization  is  put  forward  in  the  name  of  reason 

with  the  avowed  object  of  lessening  the  pressure  of  the 
struggle  for  existence  on  the  individual.  That  the  pressure  is 
tremendous  and  the  dissatisfaction  intense,  contemporary 
history  abundantly  proves.  Progress  goes  on,  therefore,  says 
Mr.  Kidd,  not  only  without  any  rational  sanction  so  far  as  the 
individual  's  concerned,  but  in  opposition  to  reason.  What, 
then,  is  its  motive  force  among  modern  peoples  ? 

Mr.  Kidd’s  answer  to  this  question  is  emphatic  and  highly 
original.  It  is,  he  holds,  the  various  forms  of  religious  belief 
that  have  supplied  the  motive  power  for  the  extraordinary 
struggle  which  man  has  apparently  carried  on  throughout  his 
whole  career  against  forces  set  in  motion  by  his  own  mind. 
Reason,  in  short,  battles  for  the  interests  of  the  individual ; 
religion — which  Mr.  Kidd  uses  in  the  broad  sense  of  any  supra- 
natural  sanction  for  conduct — holds  reason  in  check  and  over- 
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comes  it  in  the  interest  of  the  progress  of  the  race.  All  systems 
of  ethics  that  have  sought  to  find  a  principle  in  reason  on  which 
to  base  individual  conduct,  have  therefore  failed  and  always 
must  fail ;  because  they  assume  that  in  the  course  of  evolution 
the  interests  of  the  individual  and  those  of  the  social  organism 
are  capable  of  being  reconciled,  whereas  the  contrary  is  the 
case. 

From  this  it  follows  that  a  rational  religion  is  an  impossi¬ 
bility,  because  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Furthermore,  the 
subordination  of  reason  and  not  its  apotheosis  is  the  true  clew 
to  the  understanding  of  human  history.  This  startling  and 
seemingly  paradoxical  doctrine  is  sustained  by  Mr.  Kidd  with 
great  ingenuity  and  learning,  and  it  finds  application  at  his 
hands  in  many  ways.  His  analysis  of  our  Western  civilization 
and  his  statement  of  the  sources  of  its  power  are  of  absorb¬ 
ing  interest.  If  accepted,  they  compel  the  recasting  of  many 
chapters  in  the  philosophy  of  history. 

Mr.  Kidd’s  chapters  on  “  Modern  socialism  ”  and  “  Evolu¬ 
tion  not  primarily  intellectual  ”  are  very  suggestive  and  abound 
in  originality.  His  conclusions  are  not  pessimistic,  but  the 
contrary.  The  peoples  of  Western  Europe  and  their  descend¬ 
ants  in  North  America  are  to  rule  the  world;  the  blacks, 
browns,  and  yellows  will  not,  as  Mr.  Pearson  fears,  first  hem 
them  in  and  then  elbow  them  aside.  England’s  rule  in  India 
and  Egypt,  and  that  of  France  in  Algeria  and  Tunis,  will 
serve  as  examples  of  how  the  tropical  regions,  abundant  in  pro¬ 
duction  but  uninhabited  by  the  hardier  and  more  progressive 
races,  are  to  be  made  useful  by  the  world’s  rulers  without  any 
sacrifice  of  advantage. 

Incidentally  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s  social  and  ethical  theories 
receive  some  hard  knocks  from  Mr.  Kidd,  who  accuses  Mr. 
Spencer  of  having  formed  his  Weltansicht  before  the  whole 
scope  and  implication  of  evolution  were  discovered  and  under¬ 
stood. 

To  so  original  and  far-reaching  a  theory  of  social  evolution 
as  Mr.  Kidd’s  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  objections.  In  the  first 
place,  it  seems  rash,  to  say  the  least,  to  accept  Weismannism 
as  infallible — especially  when  Weismann  is  adding  to  his 
theory  and  changing  it  with  everything  he  writes — before  the 
biologists  themselves  agree  in  so  doing.  The  fundamental 
irrationality  of  religion,  also,  and  the  futility  of  any  ethical 
system  based  on  rational  sanctions  only,  are  philosophical  con- 
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elusions  too  startling  to  be  accepted  on  demand.  Moreover, 
is  it  not  an  over-hasty  assumption  to  deny  that  man’s  highest 
development  may  be  bound  up  with  the  progress  of  his  species? 
In  combating  the  dictum  that  “  he  that  loses  his  life  shall 
find  it,”  Mr.  Kidd  has  to  reckon  not  only  with  Christianity, 
but  with  Hegelianism, 

Nevertheless,  I  wish  to  emphasize  most  strongly  my  sense 
of  the  importance  of  Mr.  Kidd’s  book  and  my  conviction  that 
it  demands  and  will  amply  repay  careful  study  on  the  part  of 
students  of  social  phenomena.  Accepting  Mr.  Kidd’s  conclu¬ 
sions,  what  should  be  the  basis  of  our  theory  of  education  ? 

N.  M.  B. 


Zeitschrift  fur  Philosophie  und  Padagogik — Vol.  I,  No.  i,  edited  by 
O.  FlOgel,  Wansleben  bei  Halle,  and  W.  Rein,  Jena.  Langensalza :  H.  Beyer 
u.  S5hne,  1894. 

Those  who  have  been  more  or  less  acquainted  in  the  past 
with  Professor  Rein’s  Padagogische  Studien  and  Pastor  Fliigel’s 
Zeitschrift  fiir  exacte  Philosophie,  or  who  have  been  readers  of 
the  Educational  Review,  are  perhaps  already  aware  that 
these  two  well-known  journals  united  their  forces  on  January  1, 
1894,  under  the  above  title.  It  is  the  idea  that  each  will  be 
benefited  by  association  with  the  other,  since  in  a  measure 
they  deal  with  cognate  problems  and  draw  upon  each  other 
for  support. 

The  first  number  of  volume  I  presents  a  series  of  interesting 
discussions,  announcements,  reports,  and  reviews ;  if  the  journal 
reaches  the  standard  of  this  number  in  the  future,  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  a  periodical  of  increasing  interest  and  value  to  the 
philosopher  and  philosophical  educator. 

The  first  article,  upon  Erne.st  Renan,  is  by  Lie.  H.  Schoen 
of  Paris,  long  a  listener  to  Renan’s  lectures  in  the  world- 
renowned  College  de  France.  Though  not  complete  in  this 
number,  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  contributions. 
Proceeding  from  the  questions  as  to  why  so  many  and  so 
varied  judgments  of  Renan  have  found  expression,  and  why 
thus  soon  after  his  death  Renan’s  influence  has  so  rapidly  and 
materially  declined,  the  author  traces  the  evolution  of  the 
philosopher’s  intellectual  character.  Renan’s  heroes  closely 
resembled  his  own  personality  at  different  periods  of  his  evolu¬ 
tion.  His  growth  out  of  old  religious  dogma  was  followed  by 
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a  period  of  optimistic  criticism,  of  earnest  search  for  truth,  of 
veneration  for  scientific  investigation,  especially  along  the  line 
of  the  German  biblical  criticism.  Later  he  became  an  ardent 
admirer  of  the  Encyclopedists  and  Rousseau,  a  period  which 
gradually  separated  him  from  the  more  substantial  labors  of 
scientific  research.  His  works  became  more  popular  in  form, 
were  shaded  more  to  appeal  to  the  masses,  and  marked  by  a 
sort  of  aesthetic,  skeptical  dilettanteism.  Whatever  could  not 
be  scientifically  proven  might  still  have  its  aesthetic,  symbolic 
value — such  became  virtually  his  standpoint.  Renanism  now 
became  synonymous  with  that  tolerant  skepticism  already 
prevalent  in  France  before  his  time.  Quite  in  contrast  with 
his  style  as  a  lecturer,  Renan  was  gifted  with  a  rare  harmony 
of  form  in  all  his  literary  productions.  But,  to  the  mind  of 
Schoen,  his  talents  were  wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  a  frivolous 
skepticism.  The  error  of  his  method  appeared  when  he  ceased 
to  seek  truth  for  itself,  and  pursued  it  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
personal  pleasure  it  might  give  its  possessor. 

E.  Thrandorf  of  Auerbach,  Saxony,  contributes  an  article 
upon  “  A  church  history,  as  it  should  not  be.”  Thrandorf  is 
one  of  the  spiciest  of  German  educational  writers,  and  one 
who  has  for  some  time  devoted  himself  to  combating  the  bane¬ 
ful  influences  of  religious  instruction  in  the  schools  as  it  too 
often  exists  to-day.  His  standpoint  has  been  extremely  radical, 
especially  with  regar<l  to  the  catechism,  which  he  would  either 
reject  entirely  or,  at  least,  have  develop  only  with  the  child. 
The  article  calls  for  a  restriction  of  the  instruction  in  church- 
history  to  an  intenser  pursuit  of  its  few  typical  phases  at  most. 
It  is  called  forth  by  the  unmerited  popularity,  and  careless, 
tolerant  reviews  of  such  texts  as  Schmidt’s  Manual  of  church 
history  for  higher  schools,  which  Thrandorf  regards  as  a  type 
of  many  that  are  pushing  a  false  method.  The  significance  of 
his  article  lies  in  the  general  attack  upon  the  heavy  learning 
and  phraseology  of  theologians,  that  have  forced  an  entrance 
into  the  higher  schools,  but  left  them  innocent  of  any  truly 
religious  inspiration. 

Of  more  general  interest  is  the  article  on  the  pedagogical 
seminary  of  J.  F.  Herbart  at  Konigsberg,  originally  delivered 
before  the  forty-second  meeting  of  German  Philologians  and 
Schoolmen  at  Vienna,  by  K.  Kehrbach  of  Berlin.  Until 
recently  very  little  of  definite  value  has  been  known  concern¬ 
ing  these  early  experiments  of  Herbart’s.  Kehrbach,  who  is 
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at  present  engaged  in  publishing  an  edition  of  Herbart’s  com¬ 
plete  works,  has  made  an  effort  to  secure  new  material  in  this 
line  ;  after  patient  search  he  has  found  among  the  ministerial 
archives  at  Berlin,  reports  in  Herbart’s  own  hand,  which  are 
soon  to  be  published.  The  article  above  mentioned  reviews 
their  contents;  dwelling  upon  the  growth  and  struggles  of  the 
seminary,  its  methods  and  arrangement,  and  the  instruction  in 
the  classics,  mathematics,  and  science.  Of  great  interest  and 
value  are  the  reports  of  Herbart’s  inductive  method  in  the 
classics,  and  its  results. 

One  of  the  attractive  and  widely  discussed  German  educa¬ 
tional  writings  of  to-day  is  Die  kUnstlerische  Erziehung  der 
deutschen  Jugend,  by  Dr.  Konrad  Lange.  It  has  helped  to  put 
new  life  and  ideals  into  the  German  gymnasium,  and  among 
other  things  has  called  forth  an  article  in  the  new  magazine 
upon  Lessing’s  “  Laokoon,”  as  a  basis  of  art  instruction  in  the 
gymnasium,  by  Dr.  Alfred  Rausch  of  Jena.  The  article  is 
chiefly  of  interest  to  the  American  educator,  perhaps,  as  indic¬ 
ative  of  a  new  spirit  astir  in  gymnasium  circles — the  spirit  of 
a  national  art  culture  of  which  Lessing,  Winckelmann,  Goethe 
were  harbingers,  but  which  the  German  gymnasia  were  almost 
too  late  in  breathing.  May  it  yet  redeem  them  ! 

The  concluding  contribution  introduces  an  article  upon 
natural  science  hypotheses  in  school  instruction  (once  a  subject 
of  controversy  between  Virchow  and  the  German  Darwinists) 
by  Dr.  Tiimpel  of  Miilhausen.  The  author  develops  logically 
and  epistemologically  the  idea  of  the  necessity  of  hypotheses 
all  along  the  development  of  natural  science.  They  are  “  an 
indispensable  aid  to  scientific  investigation,”  that,  with  the 
progress  of  the  investigation,  may  either  be  overthrown  or 
advance  to  the  position  of  stable  scientific  principles  and 
truths.  The  question  for  the  educator,  however,  is.  Will  the 
transmissipn  of  scientific  knowledge  to  the  rising  generation 
be  favorably  influenced  by  the  use  of  present  hypotheses? 
The  university  answers.  Yes  ;  but  the  unconditional  grounds  it 
advances,  as  a  trainer  of  professional  experts,  are  peculiarly  its 
own.  They  do  not  hold  elsewhere.  The  very  vicissitudes  to 
which  hypotheses  are  subject,  the  impartial  aim  of  school- 
education,  its  purposes  as  a  whole,  and  the  end  of  natural 
science  instruction  in  particular,  are  matters  that  cannot  be 
ignored  in  weighing  and  answering  this  question. 

A  large  part  of  this  new  magazine  is  devoted  to  reports  on 
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educational  thought,  activity,  and  progress  in  various  circles 
and  reviews  of  noteworthy  philosophical  and  educational 
works.  These  departments  should  constitute  not  the  least 
attractive  parts  of  the  journal  to  the  American  reader,  in  spite 
of  their  specific  character,  since  they  are  a  valuable  index  of 
educational  life  and  growth  in  Germany.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  of  the  articles  may  occasionally  be  of  too  specific  a 
nature  to  demand  the  interest  and  attention  of  American 
educators. 

C.  C.  Van  Liew 

Normal,  III. 


The  Classic  Myths  in  English  Literature — By  Charles  Mills  Gayley, 
Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature  in  the  University  of  California. 
Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1893;  539  p.  Price  $1.50. 

Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome — (Narrated  with  special  reference  to  literature  and 
art) — By  H.  A.  Guerber,  Lecturer  on  Mythology.  New  York  ;  American  Book 
Company,  1893;  438  p.  Price  $1.50. 

These  books  are  alike  in  their  endeavor  to  supply  that 
knowledge  of  classical  mythology  without  which  much  of 
English  literature  and  of  modern,  as  well  as  ancient  art,  is 
unmeaning  ;  but  they  are  very  different  in  their  way  of  attack¬ 
ing  the  problem.  Professor  Gayley’s  is  an  elaborate  manual 
intended  both  for  classroom  use  and  as  a  book  of  reference. 
In  many  respects  it  is  the  most  useful  work  upon  its  subject  in 
English,  but  it  is  discouragingly  bulky  for  a  text-book.  Several 
reductions  of  its  540  pages  can  be  suggested  which  would  have 
brought  other  advantages  with  them.  For  instance,  the  whole¬ 
some  truths  and  solid  sense  contained  in  the  introduction 
would  have  been  more  effective  in  a  briefer  pre.sentation, 
showing  more  of  that  “  sweet  simplicity  ”  and  “  orderly 
restraint  ”  which  “  pervade  the  myths  of  Greece  and  Rome.” 
The  chapters  on  the  history  of  myths  seem  to  be  addressed  to 
the  teacher  rather  than  the  pupil,  and  are  unnecessarily  long 
for  an  outline,  though  too  meager  for  anything  else.  By  com¬ 
pressing  into  one  short,  clear  chapter  the  part  of  them  essential 
to  the  pupil,  an  awkward  delay  in  reaching  the  real  subject 
would  have  been  avoided,  and  an  appendix  could  have  been 
winnowed  from  the  rest  if  it  seemed  desirable.  Less  lavish 
quotations  of  verse  would  better  have  served  the  admirable 
purposes  of  their  insertion.  The  young  mind  is  likely  to  be 
cloyed  rather  than  nourished  by  too  sumptuous  a  banquet  of 
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poetical  dainties.  Why  fill  it  with  so  much  of  the  tuneful  jingle 
of  Shelley?  And  why  give  a  page  to  the  flabby  extract  from 
Tennyson’s"  Amphion  ”  in  §  64,  especially  when  an  addition  to 
the  fragments  of  his  exquisite  “  Lotos  Eaters”  in  §  171  would 
have  been  more  than  welcome  ?  Was  it  worth  while,  in  a  text¬ 
book,  to  quote  three  pages  from  Mr,  E.  R.  Sill’s  verses  on 
“  Venus  and  Semele,”  and  seven  from  the  author’s  translation 
of  the  “  Marriage  of  Peleus,”  however  clever  the  hexameters  into 
which  he  renders  Catullus?  And  are  many  youths  or  maidens 
likely  to  be  moved  by  the  three  pages  of  Browning’s  "  Balaus- 
tion”  to  seek  further  acquaintance  with  the  erratic  author 
of  that  masterpiece,  even  though  told  in  the  Commentary 
that  it  is  “  one  of  the  sweetest  original  poems  of  modern 
times  ”  ? 

Treating  the  attributes  of  the  gods  in  one  series  of  chapters 
and  the  myths  related  of  them  in  another  gives  perhaps  a 
clearer  idea  of  their  personalities,  but,  besides  the  repetition 
thus  made  necessary,  the  separation  opens  an  easy  way  to  con¬ 
fusion,  as  when,  having  learned  on  p.  68  that  Mercury  invented 
the  syrinx,  one  reads  on  p.  77  that  Pan  performed  that  achieve¬ 
ment  ;  while  on  p.  94  Mercury  appears  telling  Argus  how  Pan 
came  to  do  it,  and  on  still  another  page  the  fact  is  revealed  in 
its  simplicity  that  the  ancients  attributed  the  invention  some¬ 
times  to  Pan,  sometimes  to  Mercury, 

The  Commentary  forms  a  most  valuable  feature  of  the  book, 
and  is  a  veritable  treasure-house  of  information  and  of  sugges¬ 
tions  for  delightful  excursions  into  the  wide-reaching  realms  of 
mythological  allusion.  Where  so  much  is  given  it  seems 
almost  ungracious  to  ask  for  more,  but  would  not  a  real  in¬ 
crease  in  educational  efficiency  have  been  attained  by  regularly 
stating  the  whereabouts  of  the  paintings  and  statues  mentioned 
and  briefly  characterizing  acknowledged  masterpieces  as  such? 
If  one  ipight  make  a  few  random  suggestions,  why  is  not 
Guido  Reni’s  brilliant  painting  of  "  Atalanta’s  Race”  as  worthy 
of  notice  as  Poynter’s  picture  of  the  same  subject  ?  And  why 
omit  the  charming  canvas  in  the  Louvre  representing  Bacchus  as 
a  little  boy  playing  with  a  nymph,  or  Thorwaldsen’s  “  Mercury,” 
or  the  great  Berlin  sculpture  of  "  Prometheus”  on  the  rock? 
The  “  Hermes”  of  Praxiteles,  by  the  way,  is  in  the  museum  at 
Olympia,  not,  as  stated  on  p.  426,  in  Berlin.  To  speak  of  no 
other  books,  do  not  Sellar’s  Augustan  Poets,  Dyer’s  Sttidies  of 
the  Gods  in  Greece,  Talfourd  Ely’s  Olympus,  and  The  Gods  of 
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Olympus,  by  A.  H.  Petiscus  (translated  by  Katherine  A. 
Raleigh),  deserve  to  be  brought  to  the  student’s  attention  ? 

Helpful  genealogical  tables,  maps,  and  indexes  add  to  the 
value  of  the  treatise.  The  use  of  the  indexes,  however,  is 
made  uncomfortable  by  a  combination  of  page  references  and 
section  references  without  distinction  of  type  and  by  a  cum¬ 
bersome  system  of  numbering  the  sections.  These  sections 
represent  no  real  unit  of  composition,  and  are  often  divided 
into  several  paragraphs,  some  of  them  subnumbered  and  even 
split  into  lettered  or  numbered  divisions,  others  not  numbered 
at  all,  though  sometimes  quite  as  important  for  direct  reference. 
It  would  have  been  better,  without  dividing  the  chapters  into 
sections,  to  number  in  one  consecutive  series  all  paragraphs 
important  for  reference,  and  not  to  use  references  to  pages. 
In  such  generous  indexes  some  mistakes  were,  of  course, 
inevitable.  A  casual  attempt  to  look  up  a  reference  showed 
that  Bordone’s  picture  of  “  Apollo,  Marsyas,  and  Midas,  "  is  not 
mentioned,  as  stated,  at  §  136  either  in  the  text  or  the  Com¬ 
mentary,  nor  on  p.  136,  and  that  under  Midas  on  p.  515  “  with 
Bacchus  and  Pan”  should  be  inserted  before  174. 

Mr.  Guerber’s  book  is  a  less  serious  production,  in  spite  of 
the  claim  to  completeness  put  forth  in  its  preface.  It  sprang 
from  lectures  before  classes  of  young  ladies,  and  is  written  in 
an  easy  and  entertaining,  but  at  times  too  jaunty,  style.  Though 
more  comprehensive,  than  several  of  its  compeers,  complete¬ 
ness  in  a  scholarly  sense  fails  to  manifest  itself  in  it. 

The  most  worthy  function  of  illustrations  in  books  like 
these  is  to  cultivate  a  true  sense  of  the  beauty  indwelling  in 
the  mythological  conceptions  of  the  ancients,  embodied  in 
their  sculpture,  and  reflected  in  the  painting  and  statuary  of 
their  successors.  The  few  external  Greek  masterpieces  adapted 
to  the  purpose  should  all  be  used,  and  a  careful  selection  should 
be  made  from  modern  works  of  art.  The  reproductions  should 
be  of  the  kind  best  fitted  to  show  the  individuality  and 
emphasize  the  beauty  of  the  originals.  By  giving  undue 
prominence  to  modern  artists  Mr.  Guerber  fosters  a  perverted 
idea  of  the  Greek  spirit,  but  his  process  prints,  though  by  no 
means  all  they  might  be,  are  generally  good,  and  sometimes, 
as  in  the  case  of  Sichel’s  ”  Pandora,”  Rae’s  ”  Ariadne,”  and 
Deutsch’s  “  Abduction  of  Helen,”  have  a  distinct  charm.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gayley’s  illustrations,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  least 
satisfactory  part  of  his  work.  Wood-engraving  has  to  be  very 
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well  done  indeed  to  reproduce  statuary  and,  in  a  less  degree, 
painting  also,  acceptably,  and  even  the  noble  repose  of  the 
Steinhauser  head  of  Apollo  becomes,  in  a  cut  like  that  on 
p.  62.  an  ill-humored  gloom.  Presumably  such  cuts  are  cheap, 
especially  as  they  can  be  inserted  in  the  text  itself,  but  a  small 
number  of  well-executed  process  prints  from  photographs 
would  have  been  vastly  more  valuable  than  this  profusion  of 
crudities.  Indeed  these  sometimes  represent  originals  of  little 
interest  except  archaeologically,  and  occasionally,  as  on  pp.  54 
and  305,  disturb  the  text  into  which  they  are  thrust  unnamed. 

In  closing  it  seems  not  out  of  place  to  express  a  wish  that 
when  dealing  with  the  Nibelung  myths  Professor  Gayley  had 
touched  upon  the  more  attractive  form  under  which  they 
appear  in  the  Wagner  operas.  Yet  even  in  its  present  shape 
liis  book  has  merits  enough  to  make  it,  as  I  have  hinted  above, 
the  best  mythological  manual  existing  in  English. 

Henry  Preble 

New  Brighton, 

.Staten  Island 


A  First  History  of  France— By  Louise  Creighton.  With  illustrations  and 
five  maps.  London  and  New  York:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  1893  ;  pp.  xx, 
301.  Price  $1.25. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  story  of  France  is  the 
story  of  Europe.  From  the  earliest  times  her  interests  have 
been  more  or  less  intimately  linked  with  those  of  all  her  Con¬ 
tinental  neighbors,  and  the  be.st  French  history  is  that  which 
is  given  a  broad  European  setting.  It  is  impossible  to  under¬ 
stand  Roman  Gaul  without  a  general  knowledge  of  the  Roman 
people :  the  story  of  the  Christianizing  of  Gaul  is  an  epitome 
of  the  e.xperiences  of  the  early  Church ;  one  must  even  under¬ 
stand  the  career  of  western  Asia  before  properly  appreciating 
the  Huns  and  the  scourge  of  Attila;  the  tale  of  Islam  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  an  understanding  of  the  western  spread  of  the  Sara¬ 
cens  ;  Charlemagne  will  be  but  a  dream  to  the  student  who 
knows  nothing  of  the  composition  of  the  Roman  Empire  and 
the  general  spread  of  learning  in  Europe ;  the  coming  of  the 
Northmen  leads  one  to  a  study  of  the  adventurous  Viking  age 
in  Scandinavia ;  to  adequately  relate  the  part  France  played 
in  the  Crusades  is  to  tell  the  entire  story  of  that  marvelous 
performance ;  the  Middle  Ages  in  France  must  be  studied 
from  a  broader  point  of  view  than  that  of  French  history 
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alone  ;  so,  too,  the  great  economic,  social,  and  political  changes 
arising  from  the  growth  of  the  towns  and  the  rise  of  feudalism. 

The  wars  of  religion  cannot  be  studied  solely  from  a  French 
standpoint,  though  the  story  of  France  is  vivid  with  such 
typical  scenes  as  the  massacres  of  Vassy  and  St.  Bartholomew ; 
it  is  weakest,  perhaps,  in  the  Reformation,  but  even  here  one 
must  look  east  of  the  Rhine  to  understand  what  was  going  on 
in  the  west.  And  so  the  career  of  France  proceeds  to  our 
day,  ever  in  close  sympathy  with  that  of  Europe  at  large  ;  all 
the  intrigues  of  the  Continental  courts  are  quickly  reflected  in 
Paris,  all  the  political  and  economic  interests  of  the  hour  are 
here  faithfully  duplicated.  France,  from  its  geographical  posi¬ 
tion,  the  temperament  of  its  people,  and  its  wealth,  has  ever 
been  the  pulse  of  Europe.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  many 
teachers  have  found  it  expedient  to  instruct  in  general  European 
history  through  the  medium  of  I'rench  history,  and  the  tend¬ 
ency  in  this  direction  is,  I  believe,  on  the  increase;  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  history  of  a  country  may  sometimes  most  profit¬ 
ably  be  studied  through  the  medium  of  a  typical  biography. 

In  view  of  this  peculiar  relation  of  France  to  the  rest  of 
Europe  the  test  to  be  applied  to  a  text-book  like  this  of  Mrs. 

Creighton’s  is,  does  it  adequately  synopsize  the  history  of 

Europe,  using  France  as  the  focal  point  of  view?  We  must 

not  expect  too  much  from  one  who  has  set  herself  the  task  of 

unraveling  for  young  people  so  tangled  a  tale  as  that  of  France 

in  a  small  duodecimo  of  three  hundred  pages;  still  it  would 

seem  as  though  some  of  the  weary  recital  of  names  and  dates  i 

might  have  been  sacrificed  to  a  broader,  hence  more  useful, 

generalization.  The  high-school  student  or  college  freshman, 

who  comes  to  use  this  book,  would  retain  a  far  sharper  picture 

of  the  progress  of  civilization  in  Europe  were  the  author  to 

have  avoided  many  details  of  French  political  intrigues  and 

military  adventures,  and  gone  farther  afield  in  an  attempt  to 

epitomize  the  story  of  the  Continent  in  its  relations  to  France. 

And  yet  Mrs.  Creighton,  if  amiss  in  failing  to  grasp  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  broader  treatment,  has  done  clever  work  in  this  little 
volume,  and  deserves  credit  for  giving  us  a  more  readable  and,  in 
the  main,  more  digestible  handbook  than  any  of  the  same  dimen¬ 
sions  with  which  I  am  acquainted ;  as  such,  it  is  a  worthy 
accompaniment  to  her  other  excellent  historical  handbooks, 
with  which  a  good  share  of  the  book-reading  public  both  of 
England  and  America  are  familiar. 
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Generally,  Mrs.  Creighton  is  fair  in  her  characterization  of 
the  French  people,  and  but  few  false  notes  are  struck.  The 
book  closes,  however,  with  this  abrupt  paragraph,  which  would 
have  better  explained  the  situation  to  her  young  readers  had 
it  contained  a  clearer  allusion  to  the  capacity  of  the  Orleans 
princes  as  a  disturbing  element  in  an  otherwise  well-ordered 
society :  “  The  members  of  the  house  of  Orleans  have  lived 
much  in  England.  The  republic  is  still  afraid  to  allow  them 
to  return  to  France  and  exercise  the  right  of  French  citizens.” 

Mechanically,  the  book  is  a  credit  to  the  publishers;  the 
five  useful  maps  are  well  executed  and  the  index  is  sufficient. 

Reuben  G.  Thwaites 

Madison,  VVis. 


English  History  for  American  Readers — By  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginsos 
and  Edward  Channing,  Assistant  Professor  of  History  in  Harvard  University. 
New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1893;  334  p.  Price  $1.50. 

In  the  preface  to  this  book  the  authors  declare  that,  as 
Americans  give  little  time  to  the  study  of  English  history, 
they  will  use  this  time  “  to  the  best  advantage  if  they  devote  it 
mainly  to  those  events  in  English  annals  which  have  had  the 
most  direct  influence  on  the  history  and  institutions  of  our  own 
land.  For  instance,  an  English  reader  might  regard  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  the  Indian  Empire  as  an  event  rivaling  in  importance 
the  rise  and  growth  of  Puritanism  in  the  English  Church  ;  but 
there  can  be  no  comparison  in  the  relative  importance  of  thes^ 
two  events  to  an  American.  .  .  .  The  authors  of  this  book  have 
therefore  boldly  ventured  to  modify  in  their  narrative  the 
accustomed  scale  of  proportion.” 

Undoubtedly  a  book  of  this  description  would  be  desirable 
and  useful.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  that  the  attempt  of 
Colonel  Higginson  and  Dr.  Channing  to  write  such  a  work  can¬ 
not  be  pronounced  a  decided  success.  On  the  contrary  most 
readers  will  find  that  Puritanism  and  other  topics  bearing 
specially  upon  American  history  are  far  better  treated  in  Green’s 
Short  History  of  the  English  People.  Green’s  work,  however, 
(“  short  ”  though  it  be),  is  much  more  extensive  than  that  of 
Higginson  and  Channing,  as  is  aLso  Gardiner’s  admirable  Stu¬ 
dent's  History  of  England.  But  if  a  comparison  with  these 
works  would  be  unjust,  it  must  be  said  that  Osmund  Airy’s 
Text-book  of  English  History  and  'M.ovA^omtxy  s  Leading  Facts 
of  English  History ^  also  treat  most  topics  bearing  upon  Ameri- 
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can  history  more  satisfactorily  than  the  book  now  under  review. 
The  latter,  indeed,  gives  unusually  small  space  to  some  topics 
which,  from  the  title  of  the  work,  we  should  expect  to  be 
treated  in  detail,  while  needless  prominence  is  given  to  trivial 
matters  wholly  unconnected  with  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  General  Braddock’s  expedition  and  defeat  by  the 
French  and  Indians  are  disposed  of — for  example — in  just  four 
lines,  while  ten  lines  are  devoted  to  an  anecdote  about  the  boots 
of  William  Rufus.  Few  events  in  the  history  of  the  world 
have  had  more  far-reaching  results  than  Wolfe’s  capture  of 
Quebec,  and  Clive’s  victory  at  Plassey.  And  yet,  while  they 
are  both  lumped  together  in  four  lines,  e.xactly  five  times  that 
space  is  allotted  to  the  “  White  Ship,”  and  the  drowning  of 
the  son  of  Henry  I. — an  event  of  infinitesimal  historical  impor¬ 
tance.  The  authors  disclaim  the  intention  of  writing  the  history 
of  the  British  Empire  in  India;  but,  if  India  was  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  at  all,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  Sepoy  mutiny  of 
1857-58,  should  be  given  more  than  a  page,  while  Plassey  is  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  two  sentences  along  with  Quebec.  J  ust  as  the  great 
Protestant  Revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century'  not  only  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  foundation  of  numerous  churches  throughout 
Europe,  antagonistic  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  also  pro¬ 
foundly  modified  the  whole  character  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
itself,  so  did  the  Methodist  movement  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  bring  about  not  merely  the  establishment  of  a  new  and 
.powerful  sect,  but  also  a  great  alteration  in  the  tone  and  inner 
character  of  the  Church  of  England.  Nor  was  its  influence 
confined  to  English  soil.  So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case, 
that  the  Methodists  are^he  largest  religious  body  of  Protes¬ 
tants  in  the  United  States,  and  have  exercised  a  wide  indirect 
influence  upon  all  other  religious  bodies  in  the  country.  Surely, 
therefore,  a  work  on  English  History  for  American  Readers 
might  have  devoted  more  than  si.x  lines  and  a-half  to  so  great 
a  movement.  Why  this  important  subject  should  be  dismissed 
with  such  scanty  notice,  while  three  pages  are  devoted  to  the 
Irish  Land  Act  of  1870,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture,  unless, 
indeed,  the  authors  opine  that,  just  as  New  York  City  has  long 
been  ruled  by  the  Irish,  so  the  United  States  are  destined  at 
last  to  come  under  Hibernian  sway,  and  the  chair  of  Washing¬ 
ton  to  be  metamorphosed,  perchance,  into  the  throne  of 
Geoghegan. 

In  a  work  on  English  history,  even  though  it  be  intended 
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for  American  readers,  no  one  can  expect  to  find  many  of  the 
facts  of  actual  American  history ;  but  if  any  such  facts  are 
included,  the  reader  may  reasonably  expect  them  to  be  the 
most  important  ones.  It  may  well  be  asked,  therefore,  upon 
what  principle  our  authors  have  narrated  the  capture  of 
Ticonderoga  by  Ethan  Allen,  while  wholly  omitting  to  mention 
the  foundation  of  Jamestown  by  Captain  John  Smith. 
Colonel  Higginson  and  Dr.  Channing  are  of  course  aware  that 
the  establishment  of  the  first  permanent  English  settlement  in 
the  western  hemisphere,  a  settlement  from  which  was  developed 
in  due  time  the  Mother  of  States  and  of  Presidents,  was  an 
event  of  greater  importance  than  the  surprise  of  a  fort  with  an 
insignificant  garrison,  even  though  its  surrender  was  demanded 
in  the  name  of  the  great  Jehovah  and  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress.  The  reader  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  English 
History  for  American  Readers  was  constructed  with  too  little 
care,  and  that  the  authors  could  have  produced  a  far  better 
book  if  they  had  taken  the  necessary  pains  in  the  selection  of 
their  material. 

The  work  is  free,  in  general,  from  erroneous  statements.  Two 
of  these  may  be  mentioned.  It  is  asserted  on  p.  176  that  the 
New  Model  Army  consisted  of  twenty  thousand  “  godly, 
honest  men,”  and  on  p.  177  that  Cromwell  was  an  Independent. 
Neither  statement  is  strictly  true.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
New  Model,  especially  the  infantry,  were  not  religious  zealots 
at  all,  as  Cromwell’s  brigade  of  Ironsides  were,  but  were 
ordinary  pressed  recruits.  And  as  to  Cromwell’s  religious 
policy  he  refused  to  permit  the  voluntary  system  of  church 
organization,  and,  while  granting  toleration  to  all  Puritan  sects, 
insisted  upon  the  retention  of  titles  and  of  a  worship  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  state. 

The  views  expressed  by  the  authors  are  usually  sound,  but 
they  fall  into  a  common  error  in  asserting  that  “  the  equality 
of  baron  and  shoemaker  before  the  law  ...  is  incompatible 
with  monarchy.”  Exactly  the  reverse  is  true.  The  leveling 
of  ranks  has  in  every  age  furnished  the  most  favorable  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  rise  of  absolute  monarchy.  The  various 
“tyrants”  in  the  Greek  cities,  for  example,  rose  to  power  by 
the  ruin  of  the  aristocracy.  Roman  imperialism  was  not 
established  until  the  legal  and  political  distinctions  between 
patrician  and  plebeian  had  been  abolished ;  and  the  gigantic 
despotism  of  Napoleon  followed  the  leveling  storm  of  the 
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French  Revolution.  So,  too,  the  monarchical  rule  of  Tillman 
in  South  Carolina  and  of  Croker  in  New  York  is  rendered 
possible  and  actual  by  the  destruction  of  political  class  dis¬ 
tinctions  in  the  United  States. 


University  of  Virginia 


R.  H.  Dabnev 


Paragraph  Writing — By  Fred  N.  Scott,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  University 
of  Michigan,  and  Joseph  V.  Denney,  Associate  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  the 
Ohio  State  University.  Boston  :  Allyn  &  Bacon,  1893;  pp.  xii,  259.  Price 
80  cents. 

Specimen  Briefs — Drawn  by  .Students  of  Harvard  College — Compiled  by  George 
P.  Baker,  Instructor  in  English.  Cambridge :  Harvard  Cooperative  Society, 
1893.  Second  Edition  ;  pp.  40. 

Specimens  of  Argumentation — Compiled  by  George  P.  Baker,  Instructor  in 
English  in  Harvard  University  and  Non-Resident  Lecturer  at  Wellesley  College. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1893:  pp.  ix,  178.  Teachers’  price,  50  cents. 

Wc  need  no  better  illustration  of  the  new  trend  the  study  of 
rhetoric  has  taken  in  the  course  of  the  last  fifteen  years  than 
the  three  little  books  which  this  notice  concerns.  The  defects 
of  the  text-books  our  fathers  used  were  of  three  sorts:  (l)  they 
contained  too  much  negative  and  too  little  positive  instruction  : 
too  many  precepts  that  forbade  action  and  too  few  that  incited 
or  guided  action.  (2)  They  were  inclined  to  treat  language  as 
if  it  were  a  matter  entirely  di.stinct  from  thought.  (3)  They 
rarely  got  beyond  the  consideration  of  the  more  elementary 
rhetorical  questions  into  parts  of  the  subject  more  suitable  for 
higher  study.  Such  defects  are  now  becoming  as  rare  in  the 
text-books  of  our  day  as  they  were  common  in  those  of  a 
generation  ago.  The  treatises  before  me,  at  least,  are  construct¬ 
ive,  not  prohibitive,  in  their  tendency;  they  are  from  first  to 
last  exercises  in  thinking  as  well  as  in  writing:  and  they  agree 
in  opening  up  fields  beyond  elementary  rhetoric  which  were 
until  recently  comparatively  unknown  in  college  exercises.  All 
three,  finally,  are  designed  not  for  use  in  the  secondary  schools 
but  in  colleges.  They  .start  where  the  ordinary  text-book 
stops ;  they  take  it  for  granted  that  the  student  knows  how  to 
choose  his  words  and  how  to  frame  them  into  sentences.  If, 
then,  he  has  under  control  the  two  most  important  tools  of  his 
trade,  it  still  remains  to  be  a.sked  to  what  use  he  shall  put 
them. 

The  joint  work  of  Professor  Scott  and  Professor  Denney  is 
really  a  revised  and  expanded  edition  of  a  pamphlet  which  they 
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published  several  years  ago  and  which  at  once  attracted  the 
attention  of  teachers.  That  the  paragraph  was  a  unit  of  style 
needing  closer  study  was  evident,  for,  though  the  earlier  writers 
on  rhetoric  had  consistently  ignored  the  paragraph.  Minto, 
Genung,  Me  Elroy,  and  Wendell  had  called  attention  to  its  im¬ 
portance  and  done  much  in  developing  a  theory  in  regard  to  it. 
It  has  remained,  however,  for  Professor  Scott  and  Professor 
Denney  to  make  the  paragraph  the  basis  of  a  method  in  compo¬ 
sition  and  to  treat  the  more  important  questions  in  rhetoric  from 
the  point  of  view  of  what  might  be  called  the  average  idea. 
Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  something  definite  to  express,  the 
method  seems  to  say.  By  binding  together  what  sentences  in 
what  order  shall  we  best  express  it  ^  Again,  with  what  other 
bundles  of  sentences  must  we  associate  it,  and  in  what  order 
must  our  paragraphs  be  grouped  in  order  to  express  a  more 
composite  idea  than  that  which  we  had  at  first  in  mind  ?  The 
advantages  of  such  a  method  are  obvious,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  notice — it  is  also  characteristic  of  the  practical  good  sense 
now  brought  to  bear  on  the  teaching  of  composition — that  the 
method  is  not  left  in  the  teacher’s  hands  as  a  mere  theory,  but 
is  supplemented  by  a  body  of  exercises  and  working  material 
that  takes  up  more  than  half  the  book. 

The  two  little  books  which  are  the  outcome  of  Mr.  Baker’s 
teaching  at  Harvard  and  Wellesley,  are  designed  for  students 
who  have  already  mastered  the  general  principles  of  rhetoric, 
and  are  ready  for  the  more  important  special  applications. 
Hence,  he  no  more  concerns  himself  here  with  paragraph- 
structure  than  Professor  Scott  and  Professor  Denney  do  with 
the  choice  of  words  or  the  structure  of  sentences.  The  pre¬ 
scribed  English  work  of  the  junior  year  at  Harvard — where 
the  authorities  have  been  as  eager  to  face  the  problem  of  how 
to  teach  young  men  to  write  well  as  some  other  colleges  have 
been  to  avoid  meeting  it — has  been  for  some  years  entirely 
argumentative  in  character.  The  student  chooses  a  subject  of 
discussion  from  a  list  suggested  by  the  instructors  in  various 
courses  in  philosophy,  history,  literature,  and  science  as  fitting 
topics  for  investigation  and  thought.  Each  subject  is  expressed 
in  the  form  of  a  direct  proposition,  and  the  student  is  required, 
after  making  his  choice,  to  offer  a  complete  logical  proof  of 
either  the  proposition  in  question  or  its  negative.  What  he 
writes  must,  therefore,  bear  the  marks,  not  merely  of  clever 
phrasing  or  purely  rhetorical  skill,  but  of  thought,  judgment. 
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and  logical  power.  The  success  of  the  course,  for  which  Mr. 
Baker  has  been  largely  responsible,  has  been  such  as  to  justify 
the  principle  that  no  student  should  be  allowed  to  graduate 
from  college  without  being  subject  to  drill  of  this  sort  in  inves¬ 
tigation,  construction,  and  proof. 

The  fact  that  in  argumentative  work  the  plan,  the  brief,  is 
obviously  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  the  almost  complete 
lack  of  any  good  body  of  instruction  in  the  principles  which 
govern  the  drawing  of  briefs,  will  give  Mr.  Baker’s  pamphlet  of 
Specimen  Briefs  a  ready  welcome  at  the  hands  of  teachers.  It 
contains  some  dozen  briefs  actually  drawn  by  Harvard  students 
in  preparation  for  argumentative  essays.  Many  of  them 
appear  in  several  forms,  as  revised,  modified,  and  enlarged  by 
the  pupil  at  the  suggestion  of  the  instructor.  Accompanying 
each  brief  are  criticisms  and  suggestions  as  to  the  precise  way 
in  which  the  plan  in  question  could  be  improved.  The  teacher 
thus  has  the  opportunity  of  studying  not  a  series  of  ideal 
briefs,  but  a  series  that  illustrates  the  most  common  faults 
occurring  in  such  work,  and  the  means  employed  in  avoiding 
them.  Specimens  of  Argumentation  is  a  collection  of  half 

a  dozen  argumentative  speeches  and  essays,  largely  political 
in  character,  from  Chatham,  Mansfield,  “Junius,”  Huxley, 
Erskine,  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Together  they  form  an 
excellent  body  of  material  for  analysis  and  for  the  illustration 
of  logical  and  argurnentative  principles,  and  a  good  basis  for 
exercises  in  drawing  briefs.  Good  as  both  books  are  they 
leave  the  way  open  for  what  we  need  even  more — a  complete 
and  authoritative  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  of  argumen- 
talive  composition. 

G.  R.  Carpp:ntkr 

Columbia  Colle(;f. 


The  Riverside  Primer  and  Reader.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1893; 
205  p.  Price  30c. 

Verse  and  Prose  for  Beginners  in  Reading.  Boston ;  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
1893;  98  p.  Price  15c. 

The  schools  are  indebted  to  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
for  publishing  in  cheap,  convenient  form  in  their  Riverside 
Literature  Series  a  number  of  literary  masterpieces  suitable 
for  children’s  reading.  Ten  years  ago  there  would  have 
been  little  or  no  demand  for  books  of  this  kind.  To-day  the 
demand,  though  by  no  means  universal,  is  very  great.  There 
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is  still  a  large  majority  of  teachers — a  majority  constantly 
diminishing,  however,  who  believe  that  the  old-time  reading 
books,  beginning  with  inanities  and  ending  in  fragments, 
supply  the  best  literary  food  for  the  child  mind.  Again,  there 
are  teachers  who  believe  that  the  reading  books  should  be 
used  as  high  as  the  Fourth,  or  at  any  rate  the  Third,  Reader; 
after  that  point  they  would  introduce  pure  literature  in  its 
complete  forms. 

The  books  before  me,  in  which  the  deft  hand  of  Horace  E. 
Scudder  is  visible,  are  a  bold  attempt  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
matter  intended  to  give  children  the  requisite  practice  in  over¬ 
coming  the  mechanical  difficulties  of  reading,  and  to  enable 
them  to  pass  over  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  “  from  a  col¬ 
loquial  to  a  sustained  literary  form.”  Whether  the  attempt 
will  be  successful  time  and  experiment  alone  will  determine. 

The  Riverside  Primer  and  Reader  differs  from  all  other 
primers  and  first  readers,  in  that  it  proposes  no  “  method  ”  of 
teaching  the  initial  steps  in  reading.  It  is  true  that  it  presup¬ 
poses  some  knowledge  of  phonics;  but  it  is  not,  like  most 
books  of  the  kind,  made  on  the  lines  of  one  of  the  “  methods,” 
commonly  known  as  the  “word,”  “phonic,”  “phonetic,”  and 
“sentence”  methods.  The  compilers  of  the  book  have 
[  assumed  that,  before  this  book  is  put  into  the  child’s  hands, 

he  has  been  familiarized  “with  the  letters”  (it  may  be  hoped 
also  with  their  sounds),  “  with  the  forms  of  words  and  with  the 
structure  of  sentences,”  through  the  medium  of  blackboard, 
slate,  pencil,  and  paper.  After  these  initial  steps  are  taken, 
the  Primer  and  Reader  is  “  designed  to  serve  as  the  sole  text¬ 
book  in  reading  required  by  a  pupil.”  When  the  pupil  has 
mastered  this  book,  he  is  supposed  to  be  “  ready  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  world’s  literature  in  the  English  tongue.” 

The  execution  of  the  plan  mapped  out  seems  to  be  admirable. 
The  authors  have  kept  two  great  principles  constantly  in  view. 
The  first  is:  “The  child  must  think  intelligently  before  he  can 
read  intelligently.”  The  devices  employed  in  training  the 
child  to  think  while  he  is  reading  are  numerous  and  ingenious. 
Many  of  them,  though  not  new,  are  applied  much  better  than 
I  remember  to  have  seen  them  applied  in  any  other  book.  An 
example  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  use  of  ellipses  which  the 
children  are  to  fill  in  as  they  read.  In  this  book  exercises  in 
filling  ellipses  call  for  real,  though  pleasurable,  exertion,  and 
thus  they  promote  mental  growth.  In  most  books,  on  the 
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other  hand,  in  which  the  device  is  employed,  the  missing  word 
is  so  clearly  indicated  that  the  ellipsis  fails  to  realize  its  main 
purpose.  Another  expedient  of  great  utility  which  is  exten¬ 
sively  used  at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  is  to  call  on  the 
child  as  he  reads  to  suit  the  action  to  the  word ;  for  instance, 
when  he  reads,  “  I  open  the  door,”  he  actually  goes  to  the 
door  and  opens  it.  Other  exercises  most  ingeniously  worked 
out  with  a  similar  object  in  view  are  the  translation  of  a  picture 
into  a  sentence,  and  various  games,  such  as  “  What  is  my 
thought  like  ?  ”  “A  rhyming  game,”  and  “  The  game  of  making 
words.”  I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  in  the  earlier 
pages  of  a  book  intended,  as  has  been  said,  to  give  practice 
in  reading  colloquial  language,  the  authors  have  depended  too 
much  on  devices  such  as  those  mentioned  to  capture  the 
child’s  attention,  and  too  little  on  the  character  of  the  matter 
presented,  which  is  for  the  most  part  like  that  of  all  first 
readers,  dull  and  uninviting.  In  other  words,  they  depend  too 
much  on  artificial,  and  too  little  on  natural,  means. 

This  criticism,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  last  twenty 
pages,  in  which  the  authors  illustrate  their  second  principle, 
that  “  The  end  of  learning  to  read  is  to  read  great  books.” 
Here  the  selection  of  matter  is  admirable.  The  design  is  “  to 
select  from  existing  literature  of  the  classic  order  such 
examples  as  come  within  the  range  of  the  mind  at  the  age 
when  the  book  would  naturally  be  used.”  Mother  Goose’s 
melodies,  popular  sayings  and  proverbs,  fables  and  folklore,  and 
even  such  writers  as  Tennyson,  Blake,  Wordsworth,  Stevenson, 
and  others,  are  freely  drawn  upon.  Reading  of  this  kind  is 
continued  in  Verse  and  Prose  for  Beginners  in  Reading, 
which  prepares  the  way  to  the  delights  that  are  found  in  the 
realms  of  literature. 

Teachers  who  put  the  Riverside  Primer  into  the  hands  of 
pupils  just  beginning  to  read  will  be  woefully  disappointed  in 
the  results  obtained.  To  be  used  aright,  it  must  be  used  as  it 
is  intended,  namely,  after  the  mechanical  difficulties  of  associ¬ 
ating  sounds  with  their  written  symbols  have  been  overcome. 
In  the  latter  process,  when  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  organs  of 
articulation  are  undergoing  training,  the  child  finds  unbounded 
delight  in  the  sense  of  overcoming  difficulties  and  acquiring  the 
power  to  read  new  words  at  sight.  If  this  work  be  skillfully 
and  fully  done,  the  reading  of  colloquial  English  may  be 
reduced  even  farther  than  in  the  books  under  review. 

W.  H.  M. 


IX 


EDITORIAL 

The  Richmond  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintend¬ 
ence  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  those  who  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  there.  The  excellence  of  the  programme,  the  ability 
and  interest  of  most  of  the  discussions,  and  the  large  and 
representative  attendance,  made  the  meeting  a  noteworthy 
one.  The  welcome  extended  by  Virginia  and  Richmond  was 
most  cordial,  and  though  the  hotel  accommodations  were 
execrable  and  the  prices  indeterminate,  this  was  soon  for¬ 
gotten.  New  York  City’s  corps  of  superintendents  sent  no 
representative — as  usual — and  the  superintendents  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  St.  Paul  were  unexpectedly  detained  at  home.  With 
these  exceptions  nearly  every  large  city  in  the  country  was 
represented.  Portland  (Me.),  Boston,  Brookline,  Worcester, 
Providence,  Newport,  New  Haven,  Brooklyn,  Albany,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Newark  (N.  J.),  Paterson,  Cleveland  (O.),  Columbus  (O.), 
Youngstown,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Duluth,  Covington 
( Ky.),  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Topeka,  Galveston,  New  Orleans, 
Birmingham  (Ala.),  Jacksonville  (Fla.),  Augusta  (Ga.),  Athens 
(Ga.),  Charleston  (W.  Va.),  Washington,  Baltimore,  and  many 
smaller  cities  sent  their  superintendents.  Rhode  Island,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Illinois,  Minnesota, 
Montana,  Arkansas,  Texas,  Mississippi,  Virginia,  as  well  as 
other  States,  had  their  State  superintendents  on  the  floor. 
Normal  schools  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Michigan,  Illinois, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Minnesota  sent  their  principals  or  professors. 
Columbia,  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  University  of 
Minnesota,  Swarthmore,  Drexel  Institute,  and  the  Teachers 
College  sent  accredited  representatives. 

The  hall  was  well  filled  at  every  session,  and  sometimes — as 
on  Tuesday  evening  and  Wednesday  afternoon — was  crowded 
to  its  capacity.  The  papers  and  discussions  were  eagerly  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  it  was  not  always  possible  for  the  chairman  to  find 
time  to  permit  all  who  wished  to  speak  to  do  so.  It  was 
unfortunate  that  President  Mac  Alister  was  not  recognized  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  for  his  contribution  to  the  discussion  then 
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in  progress  between  Dr.  Harris,  President  De  Garmo,  and 
Superintendent  Maxwell  would  have  carried  great  weight. 

Once  or  twice,  particularly  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  when  the 
highly  important  subject  of  “  The  improvement  of  teachers 
now  in  the  schools  ”  was  on  the  programme,  it  seemed  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  speakers  to  confine  themselves  to  the  topic.  The 
trend  of  Colonel  Parker’s  paper  was  misunderstood,  and  half 
of  the  speakers  who  followed  him  branched  off  on  to  the 
Committee  of  Ten’s  Report.  This  Report  was  formally  before 
the  Department  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  and  its  discussion, 
otherwise  highly  profitable,  was  interfered  with  by  what  was 
the  only  unpleasant  and  discreditable  incident  of  the  meeting. 
Mr.  Nightingale  of  Chicago  took  the  floor,  and  in  a  blizzard¬ 
like  voice  proceeded  to  make  an  ignorant  and  indecent  attack 
upon  the  Committee  of  Ten.  It  was  evident  that  the  vast 
audience  was  much  upset  by  Mr.  Nightingale’s  remarks,  and 
every  serious-minded  man  in  the  hall  was  shocked  and  ashamed 
at  the  exhibition.  Unfortunately  a  group  of  noisy  sensation¬ 
alists  encouraged  the  speaker  by  their  laughter  and  shouts  of 
approval,  and,  continuing  their  demonstrations  for  an  hour, 
they  managed  to  interrupt  and  degrade  the  interesting  colloquy 
that  had  developed  between  Dr.  Harris,  Superintendent  Max¬ 
well,  and  Colonel  Parker.  In  the  evening,  however.  President 
Mac  Alister,  in  a  passage  of  great  refinement  and  delicacy, 
administered  a  stinging  rebuke  to  Mr.  Nightingale  and  his 
claque  that  even  their  sensibility  must  have  felt  keenly.  This 
cleared  the  air,  and  the  meeting  proceeded  on  the  high  plane 
on  which  it  had  begun. 


Almost  every  phase  of  educational  work  was  discussed  at 
some  time  or  other  during  the  meeting.  Miss  Reveley  and 
Mr.  Muckley,  by  their  description  of  the  steps  taken  to 
enrich  the  elementary  school  course  of  Cleveland,  had  much 
to  do  with  the  determination  of  the  Department  to  meet  in 
that  city  in  1895,  in  order  that  its  members  might  see  with 
their  own  eyes  the  work  that  the  supervisors  described. 
Colonel  Parker  showed  at  length  how  the  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Ten  could  be  used  to  effect  the  improvement  of 
teachers  now  in  the  schools,  and  Professor  Boone  spoke  to  the 
subject  with  full  information  and  great  good  sense.  Colonel 
Parker’s  suggestions  as  to  the  use  of  the  Committee  of  Ten’s 
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Report  will  be  printed  in  the  next  issue  of  the  EDUCATIONAL 
Review. 

On  Tuesday  evening  two  papers  were  presented  ;  the  first, 
which  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  on  “  Some  phases 
of  present  educational  problems  in  Europe,”  and  the  second, 
by  Professor  Jones  of  Swarthmore,  on  “German  methods  of 
using  the  mother-tongue.”  It  was  the  first  time  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Jones  had  appeared  before  the  Department,  and  his 
knowledge  and  power  are  of  such  a  character  that  it  will  not 
be  the  last. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  was  in  everyone’s 
hands  and  formed  an  absorbing  topic  of  conversation.  It  was 
everywhere  hailed  as  a  document  of  the  first  importance  and 
pointed  to  as  a  sign  of  hopeful  progress.  One  or  two  critics, 
notably  Superintendent  Greenwood  of  Kansas  City,  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  find  fault  with  minute  points  of  detail.  Others,  as 
President  De  Garmo  and  Professor  McMurry,  asked  the  per¬ 
tinent  question  as  to  whether  the  Report  covered  all  of  second¬ 
ary  education,  and  if  so,  what  was  to  be  done  for  the  economic 
element  in  modern  civilization,  and  such  institutions  as  the 
manual  training  high  schools.  Dr.  Harris,  in  opening  the 
whole  discussion,  focused  attention  on  the  classical  pro¬ 
gramme  recommended  by  the  Committee,  which  seemed  to 
many  of  those  present  an  unfortunate  narrowing  of  the  debate. 
The  result  was  that  instead  of  debating  the  larger  aspects  of 
the  Report,  an  hour  or  more  was  spent  in  the  interminable 
wrangle  over  the  necessity,  or  the  contrary,  of  the  classics  in 
secondary  education.  Dr.  Harris  was  very  emphatic  as  to  this, 
and  repeated  his  well-known  analysis  of  modern  civilization  and 
the  necessity  of  studying  the  embryology  of  its  elements  in 
the  Greek  and  the  Latin.  Admitting  all  this.  Superintendent 
Maxwell  argued  for  a  recognition  of  the  Teutonic  element  on 
precisely  the  same  ground.  Dr.  Harris  misunderstood  Mr. 
Maxwell’s  point — and  the  din  was  such  that  he  cannot  be 
blamed — and  in  the  heat  of  the  debate  seemed  to  commit 
himself  to  the  curious  non  sequitur  that  because  our  earliest 
knowledge  of  the  Germanic  peoples  is  derived  from  Tacitus, 
who  wrote  in  Latin,  they  amounted  to  but  little,  and  to  the 
unsafe  assumption  that  Tacitus  is  always  correct  and  that 
Freeman  is  usually  wrong  when  describing  early  Germanic 
institutions.  The  whole  discussion  was  a  very  interesting  one, 
and  fortunately  was  continued  under  much  better  conditions 
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the  followinjj  afternoon.  Then  the  misunderstandings  were 
cleared  up  and  the  matter  was  left  in  a  satisfactory  shape. 

General  Eaton  and  President  Mac  Alister  analyzed  the  results 
of  the  Educational  Exhibit  and  Congresses  at  Chicago  in  two 
very  instructive  papers  on  Wednesday  evening.  President 
Mac  Alister  was  particularly  happy  in  his  thrusts  at  Philistinism 
in  every  form.  Upon  adjournment  a  formal  reception  was 
tendered  the  Department  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of 
V’^irginia  and  the  School  Board  of  Richmond,  and  largely 
attended. 

Thursday  morning  two  topics  were  on  the  programme. 
The  first,  dealing  with  the  improvement  of  rural  schools — a 
question  that  the  American  people  must  address  themselves  to 
in  solemn  earne.st  some  day — drifted  off  into  a  debate  on 
normal  .school  work.  The  second,  which  was  “  The  care  of 
truants  and  incorrigibles,”  elicited  a  strong  paper  from  Super¬ 
intendent  Seaver  of  Boston,  and  an  important  contribution 
from  Superintendent  Robinson  of  Detroit.  The  time  for  ad¬ 
journment  arrived,  however,  before  half  the  questions  that 
suggested  themselves  had  been  asked.  Readers  of  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Review  will  have  an  opportunity  to  study  Mr. 
Seaver’s  paper,  which  will  be  printed  in  an  early  issue. 

President  Harper  of  Chicago  University  was  ill  and  unable 
to  meet  his  engagement  on  Thursday  afternoon  to  speak  on 
“  The  university  in  its  relation  to  the  teaching  profession,” 
but  President  De  Garmo  of  Swarthmore  and  Professor  Butler 
of  Columbia  responded  to  the  chairman’s  request  to  open  the 
di.scussion,  which  developed  into  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  entire  meeting.  Superintendent  Treudley  of  Youngstown, 
Professor  Shaw  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
Superintendent  Reinhart  of  Paterson,  Professor  McMurry  of 
Normal,  Dr.  Harris,  and  Superintendent  Maxwell  were  the 
principal  participants. 

In  1895  the  Department  will  meet  at  Cleveland,  O.,  under 
the  presidency  of  Superintendent  Maxwell  of  Brooklyn. 


It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  trains  leaving  Richmond 
for  the  North  and  West  are  so  arranged  that  many  superintend¬ 
ents  had  to  leave  early  on  Thursday  evening  in  order  to  reach 
home  before  Sunday.  This  prevented  many  from  hearing  the 
discussion  set  for  Thursday  evening  on  “  The  South  and  its 
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problems.”  It  is  therefore  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  the  editor 
of  the  Educational  Review  prints  Superintendent  Evans’s 
paper  on  the  subject  in  this  issue.  It  is  an  educational  paper 
in  the  broadest  sense,  and  deserves  to  be  widely  read.  It  makes 
it  plain  how  difficult  and  how  complicated  the  educational 
situation  in  the  South  is.  There  the  problems  are  such  as 
spring  from  social  and  political  conditions  of  long  standing, 
and  the  soil  must  be  prepared  for  the  seed  of  the  school  by  the 
most  careful  plowing,  fertilizing,  and  winnowing.  It  is  use¬ 
less  to  talk  of  compulsory  education  laws  and  increased  school 
attendance,  until  the  relations  that  such  movements  stand  in 
to  the  social  problem  are  clearly  understood. 


The  annual  report  of  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  University 
has  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  most  valuable  educational 
document  of  the  year,  excepting  only  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education.  President  Eliot’s  discussion  of  the 
events  of  the  academic  year  1892-93,  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  public  a  few  weeks  since,  displays  all  those  qualities — 
insight,  courage,  power  of  statement — that  have  made  his  con¬ 
tributions  to  educational  literature  so  valuable.  The  most 
striking  feature  of  this  report  is  its  examination  of  college 
athletics  as  now  conducted,  and  the  resulting  recommendations 
that  are  made.  Already  the  public  press  has  seized  upon 
President  Eliot’s  conclusions  as  to  this  topic,  and  voluminous 
interviews  with  officers  of  other  colleges,  coachers,  former  par¬ 
ticipants  in  intercollegiate  athletic  contests,  and  others  have 
been  given  to  the  public.  Some  college  faculties  have  seen  in 
the  athletic  prowess  of  their  students  so  easy  and  effective  a 
means  of  advertising  that  they  have  remained  blind  and  deaf 
while  abuses  of  the  first  order  have  grown  up  about  them.  In¬ 
deed,  ndt  infrequently  a  college  president  or  professor  appears 
as  the  apologist  for  athletics,  defending  them  as  great  moral 
engines.  Meanwhile  the  development  of  gladiatorial  contests 
has  gone  so  far  that  they  have  become  a  serious  menace  to 
college  education.  The  buncombe  that  is  talked  and  printed 
about  the  high  academic  standing  of  members  of  football  and 
baseball  teams  and  college  crews,  deceives  no  one  except  those 
who  make  the  statements.  Men  are  sought  for,  whether  in 
preparatory  schools  or  other  colleges,  because  of  their  strength 
and  skill  in  some  type  of  contest  that  has  become  popular. 
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They  are  as  carefully  nursed  and  trained  as  race-horses,  and, 
when  they  go  forth  to  battle,  thousands  of  students  and  their 
friends  assemble  to  cheer  on  their  champions.  Serious-minded 
men  and  thoughtful  parents  have  become  alarmed  at  the 
existing  tendency,  and  from  every  quarter  they  will  rally  about 
President  Eliot  in  his  effort  to  put  a  stop  to  what  has  become 
a  scandal.  He  well  .says  in  this  report :  “  With  athletics  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  end  in  themselves,  pursued  either  for  pecuniary 
profit  or  for  popular  applause,  a  college  or  university  has 
nothing  to  do.  Neither  is  it  an  appropriate  function  for  a 
college  or  university  to  provide  periodical  entertainments 
during  term-time  for  multitudes  of  people  who  are  not 
students”  (pp.  12-13).  President  Eliot  is  emphatic  in  his 
testimony  to  the  good  effects  of  physical  training  and  properly 
regulated  athletic  sports  (p.  19),  but  he  is  no  less  emphatic  in 
criticising  their  “  wanton  exaggeration.” 

Not  a  few  educational  reforms  in  this  country  have  begun 
in  some  statement  by  President  Eliot  that  aroused  fierce 
opposition  at  the  time  it  was  made ;  and  teachers  in  grammar 
schools,  high  schools,  and  colleges  can  all  unite  in  testifying 
that,  if  their  e.xperience  is  a  safe  guide,  a  reform  in  this  matter 
of  intercollegiate  athletic  contests  will  date  from  President 
1-liot’s  present  utterance. 


Turning  to  matters  more  strictly  educational,  this  report 
brings  out  the  sudden  and  rapid  growth  of  the  Scientific 
School.  It  had  in  1892-93  twenty  times  as  many  .students  as  it 
had  five  years  before,  the  figures  being  280  and  14.  The 
courses  in  this  school  lead  to  scientific  degrees,  and  this  fact 
leads  President  Eliot  to  point  out  the  decreasing  popularity 
and  importance  of  the  A.  B.  degree.  Because  the  scientific 
degrees  are  conferred  for  courses  of  study  that  fit  for  careers 
in  which  it  is  possible  to  gain  an  immediate  livelihood,  and 
because  the  requirements  for  admi.ssion  to  candidacy  for 
degrees  in  science  are  decidedly  lower  than  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  the  latter 
degree  is  losing  ground,  while  the  degrees  in  science  are  win¬ 
ning  public  con.sideration  and  the  respect  of  educated  men. 
At  Cornell,  for  instance,  there  were  in  1892-93,  139  candidates 
for  A.  B.,  and  1049  candidates  for  scientific  degrees.  At  the 
University  of  Michigan  the  numbers  were  255  and  876  respect- 
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ively.  At  Princeton  the  enrollment  in  the  courses  in  science 
is  increasing  twice  as  rapidly  as  in  the  courses  in  arts.  At 
Columbia  the  degree  in  arts  maintains  itself  better,  but  this  is 
in  large  part  due  to  the  fact  that  the  courses  leading  to  the 
degree  in  science  are  narrow  and  technical  to  the  last  degree 
and  offer  no  such  attractions  to  the  student  desiring  a  broad 
scientific  training  as  do  the  corresponding  courses  at  Harvard, 
Yale,  and  Cornell. 

Other  important  matters  touched  on  in  the  report  are  the 
administration  of  fellowships  and  other  aids  to  students,  the 
liberal  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  Divinity 
School  and  the  increasing  advantage  taken  of  its  opportunities 
by  undergraduates,  the  improved  standard  of  admission  to  the 
Law  School  by  which  effective  support  is  given  for  the  first  time 
in  this  country  to  the  colleges  and  scientific  schools,  the  suc¬ 
cessful  introduction  of  the  four  years’  course  in  medicine,  and 
a  review  of  the  immediate  needs  of  the  university.  Gifts  for 
capital  account  amounting  to  $315,689.44,  were  received  during 
the  year;  and  for  immediate  use,  $235,446.66  was  contributed. 

The  reports  of  the  several  deans,  appended  to  President’s 
Eliot’s  report,  are  full  of  information  and  discussions  of  interest 
to  every  university  and  college  administrator.  The  Dean  of 
Harvard  College  manages  to  warm  up  his  statistics  and  recom¬ 
mendations  with  a  literary  style  and  an  occasional  touch  of 
humor  that  are  very  entertaining. 


The  latest  budget  of  news  from  the  office  of  the  Regents 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  shows  that  that 
admirable  body  is  constantly  improving  its  administration  and 
consequently  aiding  the  interests  of  higher  education  through¬ 
out  the  State.  Several  so-called  colleges — one  of  which  was 
devoted  to  a  liberal  education  in  massage — have  been  dissolved 
as  corporations,  and  the  name  of  college  or  university  will  know 
them  no  more.  A  seminary  was  discovered  whose  president 
had  “advertised  the  school  under  varous  names,  sent  out 
several  thousand  fraudulent  circulars,  and  then  left  for  parts 
unknown  just  before  the  United  States  postal  officers  could 
arrest  him  for  illegal  use  of  the  mails.’’  The  charter  of  this 
promising  swindle  was  revoked.  The  light  was  let  in  on  sev¬ 
eral  other  cases  of  educational  double  entendre. 

A  demand  has  grown  up  among  the  schools  for  a  kind  of 
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inspection  that  the  regular  academic  inspectors  can  hardly 
give ;  therefore  the  Regents  have  authorized  the  designation  as 
honorary  inspectors  of  such  college  and  university  professors 
as  are  willing  to  be  called  upon  for  an  occasional  examination 
of  the  equipment  and  methods  of  institutions  asking  for  such 
special  service  and  willing  to  pay  the  expenses  and  fees  of  the 
honorary  inspectors. 


The  last  annqal  report  of  Superintendent  Mowry  of  Salem, 
Mass.,  is  an  interesting  document  and  contains  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  of  progressive  thought  and  wise  experiment.  For  e.x- 
ample,  Mr.  Mowry  points  out  the  importance  of  drawing  at 
least  a  fair  proportion  of  the  teachers  from  other  cities  and 
towns  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  their  different  training  and 
freedom  from  local  traits  and  prejudices.  By  using  the  so- 
called  “  thought  method  ”  of  teaching  reading  the  Salem 
schools  have  succeeded  in  teaching  the  children,  by  the  end 
of  the  first  school  year,  a  vocabulary  of  300  words  that  they 
can  read  at  sight,  spell  correctly,  and  write  legibly  and  under- 
standingly.  During  the  second  year  about  450  additional 
words  are  taught  in  the  same  way.  The  Swedish  system  of 
gymnastics  has  been  introduced  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
into  the  elementary  schools. 

In  a  significant  statistical  table  Mr.  Mowry  points  out  that 
while  in  ten  years  the  school  expenditure  of  Salem  has 
increased  about  30  per  cent.,  that  for  street  lamps  and  lighting 
has  grown  46.6  per  cent.,  that  for  the  fire  department  125.8  per 
cent.,  and  that  for  the  health  department  196  per  cent.  The 
average  increase  in  seven  departments  of  the  city  government 
has  been  66.8  per  cent.,  something  more  than  twice  the  increase 
in  the  expenditure  for  schools.  Another  table  shows  that, 
excluding  the  cost  of  new  schoolhouses  and  repairs  on  old 
ones,  the  average  increase  of  the  net  expenditure  for  school 
purposes  in  thirty  cities  and  towns  of  Massachusetts,  from 
1882  to  1892,  was  69.4  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  four  towns — 
Malden,  Holyoke,  Brockton,  and  Everett — the  increase  was  over 
100  per  cent.,  and  in  Everett  it  was  no  less  than  255  per  cent. 
In  VVorcester,  Lynn,  Fitchburg,  and  Quincy  the  increase  was 
over  90  per  cent.  Only  one  town,  Newburyport,  among  all 
these  enumerated  by  Mr.  Mowry,  shows  a  decrease  in  average 
annual  expenditure  for  schools ;  and  this  case  is  explained  by 
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the  statement  that  since  1882  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of 
the  children  of  school  age  have  gone  to  parochial  schools. 

Incidentally,  it  is  not  unimportant  to  note  that  Mr.  Mowry 
recommends  the  study  of  Latin  in  the  grammar  school,  in  the 
case  of  those  students  who  expect  to  go  to  college. 

During  the  year  the  Schools  Examination  Board  of  Harvard 
University  was  invited  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  Salem 
high  school.  As  this  board  is  newly  established,  many  high 
school  principals  will  be  interested  in  reading  the  following 
statement,  made  by  the  principal  of  the  school  inspected,  as 
to  the  board’s  work  : 

F'our  professors  came  down  from  Harvard  and  spent  several  days  each 
with  us.  Every  facility  possible  was  given  them  and  they  performed  their 
tasks  so  intelligently  that  I  felt  bound  to  admit  to  myself  that  I  could  sug¬ 
gest  no  way  in  which  the  examination  could  have  been  improved,  unless 
perhaps  a  longer  time  might  have  given  them  a  clearer  impression  as  to 
the  real  spirit  of  the  school.  The  result  justified  the  faith  of  the  teachers. 
Good  work  was  praised  as  it  deserved  ;  faults  were  laid  squarely  at  the 
doors  where  it  had  long  been  asserted  that  they  belonged ;  and  valuable 
suggestions  for  improvement  were  made,  mostly  along  lines  on  which  master 
and  superintendent  had  already  been  endeavoring  to  work.  The  effect  has 
been  admirable  on  both  school  and  community.  It  will  take  a  little  time  to 
carry  forward  to  a  proper  place  several  of  the  suggestions  made,  and 
some  of  them  can  never  be  worked  out  till  the  school  has  better  quarters. 
Me.Tnwhile  the  best  will  be  done  that  circumstances  permit.  It  would  be  a 
source  of  pleasure  and  profit  if  this  examination  could  be  repeated  in  three 
or  four  years. 


The  committee  appointed  by  the  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland' 
to  formulate  a  scheme  of  entrance  requirements  in  English  for 
the  colleges  of  the  Association,  met  in  New  York  on  February 
22  and  23.  The  problem  which  these  gentleman  have  to  solve 
is  not  an,  easy  one,  because,  however  desirable  it  might  be  to 
set  up  at  once  an  ideal  system,  much  regard  must  be  paid  to 
the  existing  practice  in  the  schools,  and  care  taken  not  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  curriculum  by  setting  up  new  standards  too  quickly. 
But  the  work  is  simplified  by  the  labors  of  the  Conference 
on  the  study  of  English  as  summed  up  in  the  admirable  Report 
to  the  Committee  of  Ten.  There  is  some  prospect,  also,  it  is 
understood  of  co-operation  with  the  Commission  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  Colleges.  The  committee  has  received  friendly  unofficial 
communications  from  some  members  of  that  Commission, 
'  Educ.atio.nal  Review,  VII ;  96. 
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and  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  uniform  system  for  the  New 
England  and  Middle  States  may  be  the  result  of  the  present 
movement. 

This  first  meeting  of  the  committee  was  for  organization 
and  consultation.  It  will  at  once  send  circulars  to  the  colleges 
and  preparatory  schools  of  New  England  and  the  Middle 
States,  requesting  specific  items  of  information  and  suggestion, 
and  will  meet  again  in  Philadelphia  in  May,  when  definite  con¬ 
clusions  will  probably  be  reached.  The  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  Association  in  November 
next. 


The  Committee  of  Fifteen,  appointed  at  the  Boston  meeting 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  in  1893,  to  consider 
plans  of  organization  for  city  school  systems,  held  sev'eral 
meetings  during  the  recent  sessions  of  the  Department  at 
Richmond.  Superintendent  Maxwell  of  Brooklyn,  by  appoint¬ 
ment,  occupied  the  chair,  and  Superintendent  Tarbell  of  Provi¬ 
dence  acted  as  secretary.  It  was  decided  to  divide  the  work 
among  three  subcommittees,  as  follows; 

City  school  systems — Andrew  S.  Draper,  Cleveland,  chairman  ;  Edwin 
P.  Seaver,  Boston  ;  Albert  G,  Lane,  Chicago  ;  Addison  B.  Poland.  New 
Jersey  ;  W.  B.  Powell,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Training  of  teachers — H.  S.  Tarbell,  Providence,  chairman  ;  Edward 
Brooks,  Philadelphia ;  T.  M.  Balliet,  Springfield,  Mass, ;  N.  C.  Dougherty, 
Peoria  ;  Oscar  H.  Cooper,  Galveston. 

Co-ordination  of  studies — Commissioner  W.  T,  Harris,  chairman  ;  J.  M. 
Greenwood,  Kansas  City ;  Charles  B.  Gilbert,  St.  Paul ;  L.  N.  Jones, 
Indianapolis:  William  H.  Maxwell,  Brooklyn. 

The  committee  adopted  the  following  lists  of  questions  as 
a  basis  for  discussion  : 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

1.  Should  there  be  a  board  of  education,  or  a  commissioner  with  an 
advisory  council  ? 

2.  If  a  commissioner,  should  he  be  elected  by  the  people,  or  appointed  by 
the  Mayor,  or  selected  in  some  other  way  ? 

3.  What  should  be  his  powers  and  duties  ? 

4.  If  a  board  of  education,  of  how  many  members  should  it  consist  ? 

5.  Should  the  members  be  elected  or  appointed  ?  From  the  city  at  large 
or  to  represent  districts  ? 

6.  Should  the  members  be  elected  in  equal  numbers  from  the  two  great 
political  parties,  or  can  any  other  device  be  suggested  to  eliminate  politics 
from  school  administration  ? 
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7.  By  what  authority  should  the  superintendent  of  schools  be  elected  or 
appointed  ?  and  for  what  term  ? 

8.  What  should  be  the  qualifications  of  a  city  superintendent  of  schools  ? 

9.  Should  the  city  superintendent  owe  his  appointment  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  to  the  State  educational  authorities  and  be  responsible  to  them  rather 
than  to  the  local  authorities  ? 

10.  In  whom  should  be  vested  the  authority  to  license  teachers?  To 
cancel  licenses  for  cause  ? 

11.  In  whom  should  be  vested  the  power  to  appoint  teachers?  In  whom 
the  power  to  discharge  teachers  ? 

12.  Supposing  teachers  appointed  to  a  school,  who  should  have  the 
power  to  assign  them  to  grades  or  classes  ? 

13.  Should  the  principle  of  competitive  examination  be  introduced  in 
determining  promotions  to  positions  of  greater  responsibility  or  emolument  ? 

14.  How  should  the  duties  of  superintendents  on  the  one  hand  and  of 
principals  on  the  other,  in  the  supervision  of  methods  and  of  teaching,  be 
defined  ? 

1 5.  By  whom  should  the  course  of  study  be  made  ? 

16.  By  whom  should  text-books  be  selected  ? 

17.  By  whom  should  promotions  be  made? 

18.  By  whom  should  disputes  between  parents  and  the  teaching  force  be 
settled  ? 

19.  By  whom  should  a  compulsory  education  law  be  enforced  ? 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS 

1.  What  should  be  the  lowest  age  at  which  a  person  should  be  permitted 
to  undertake  a  course  of  professional  work  ? 

2.  What  should  be  the  requirements  of  scholarship  to  enter  on  such  a 
course  ? 

{a)  English — Grammar,  Historical  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Literature  ;  {b) 
Mathematics — Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry ;  (c)  Botany  and  Zoology  ; 
(d)  Drawing  ;  (e)  Music ;  (/)  History ;  (^)  Geography ;  (A)  Physics  ; 
(/)  Chemistry:  (j)  Foreign  languages— French,  German,  Latin,  Greek  ; 
(A)  Physiology  and  Hygiene  ;  (/)  Mineralogy. 

3.  Should  scholarship  be  determined  by  an  examination,  or  should  a 
high  school  diploma  be  accepted  as  evidence ;  if  the  latter,  should  a  four 
years’  course  be  required  ? 

4.  What,  should  be  the  duration  of  the  training  school  course  ? 

5.  What  proportion  of  this  time  should  be  devoted  to  studying  principles 
and  methods  of  education?  What  proportion,  to  the  practice  of  teaching? 

6.  To  what  extent  should  psychology  be  studied  and  in  what  way  ? 

7.  Along  what  lines  should  the  observation  of  children  be  pursued  ? 

8.  What  measurements  of  children  should  be  made,  and  what  apparatus 
should  be  required  for  the  purpose  ? 

9.  In  what  way  should  principles  of  education  be  derived  from  psychology 
and  allied  sciences  ? 

10.  How  far  and  in  what  way  should  the  history  of  education  be  studied? 
In  what  way  may  the  history  of  education  be  made  of  practical  use  to 
teachers  ? 
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11.  In  what  way  should  the  training  in  teaching  the  various  subjects  of 
the  common-school  curriculum  be  pursued  ? 

(a)  By  writing  outlines  of  lessons ;  (b)  By  giving  lessons  to  fellow  pupil 
teachers ;  (f)  By  the  study  of  books  or  periodicals  devoted  to  methods  of 
teaching  ;  (d)  By  lectures  ? 

12.  In  a  model  school,  should  there  be  a  model  teacher  placed  over  each 
class  ?  Or,  should  there  be  a  model  teacher  placed  over  every  two  classes  ? 
Or,  should  the  pupil  teachers  be  held  responsible  for  the  teaching  of  all 
classes  under  the  direction  of  a  critic  teacher  ? 

13.  What  is  the  most  fruitful  plan  of  observing  the  work  of  model 
teachers  ? 

14.  What  is  the  most  fruitful  plan  of  criticising  the  practice  work  of  pupil 
teachers  ? 

15.  Should  the  criticism  be  made  by  the  teachers  of  methodology,  or 
by  critic  teachers  appointed  specially  for  the  purpose,  or  by  the  model 
teachers? 

16.  Should  the  imparting  of  knowledge,  other  than  psychology,  prin¬ 
ciples,  methods,  and  history  of  education,  form  any  part  of  the  work  of  a 
normal  or  training  school  ? 

17.  How  should  a  pupil  teacher’s  efficiency  be  tested  in  a  training 
school  ? 

18.  On  what  grounds  should  the  diploma  of  a  training  school  be  issued  ? 


CORRELATION  OF  STUDIES 

1.  Should  the  elementary  course  be  eight  years,  and  the  secondary  course 
four  years,  as  at  present  ?  Or,  should  the  elementary  course  be  six  years 
and  the  secondary  course  six  years? 

2.  Has  each  of  the  grammar  school  studies — language  (including  read¬ 
ing,  spelling,  grammar,'  composition),  mathematics  (arithmetic,  algebra, 
plane  geometry),  geography,  history,  natural  science  (botany,  zoology, 
mineralogy),  penmanship,  drawing,  etc.,  a  distinct  pedagogical  value?  If 
so,  what  is  it  ? 

3.  Should  other  subjects  than  those  enumerated  in  the  second  question, 
such  as  manual  training  (including  sloyd,  sewing,  and  cooking),  physical 
culture,  physics,  music,  physiology  (including  the  effects  of  stimulants  and 
narcotics),  Latin,  or  a  modern  language,  be  taught  in  the  elementary  school 
course?  If  so,  why  ? 

4.  Should  the  sequence  of  topics  be  determined  by  the  logical  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  subject,  or  by  the  child’s  power  to  apperceive  new  ideas  ?  Or, 
to  any  extent  by  the  evolutionary  steps  manifested  by  the  race  ?  If  so,  by 
the  evolution  of  the  race  to  which  the  child  belongs,  or  that  of  the  human 
race  ? 

5.  What  should  be  the  purpose  of  attempting  a  close  correlation  of 
studies? 

(a)  To  prevent  duplication,  eliminate  non-essentials,  and  save  time  and 
effort ;  (b)  To  develop  the  apperceiving  power  of  the  mind ;  (c)  To  develop 
character?  A  purely  ethical  purpose  ? 

6.  Is  it  possible  on  any  basis  to  correlate  or  unify  all  the  studies  of  the 
elementary  school  ? 
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7.  If  not,  may  they  be  divided  into  two  or  more  groups,  those  of  each 
group  being  correlated  ? 

8.  Is  there  any  way  of  correlating  the  results  of  work  in  all  the  groups  ? 

9.  What  should  b"  the  length  of  recitation  periods  in  each  year  of  the 
elementary  school  cOurse  ?  What  considerations  should  determine  the 
length  ? 

10.  In  what  year  of  the  course  should  each  of  the  subjects  mentioned  in 
questions  2  and  3  be  introduced,  if  introduced  at  all  ? 

11.  In  making  a  programme,  should  time  be  assigned  for  each  subject,  or 
only  for  the  groups  of  subjects  suggested  in  question  7  ? 

12.  How  many  hours  a  week  for  how  many  years  should  be  devoted  to 
each  subject,  or  each  group  of  subjects.^ 

13.  What  topics  may  be  covered  in  each  subject,  or  each  group  of  sub¬ 
jects? 

14.  Should  any  subject,  or  group  of  subjects,  be  treated  differently  for 
pupils  who  leave  school  at  twelve,  thirteen,  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
for  those  who  are  going  to  a  high  school  ? 

15.  Can  any  description  be  given  of  the  best  method  of  teaching  each 
subject,  or  group  of  subjects,  throughout  the  school  course  ? 

16.  What  considerations  should  determine  the  point  at  which  the  special¬ 
ization  of  the  work  of  teachers  should  begin  ? 

17.  On  what  principle  should  the  promotion  of  pupils  from  grade  to 
grade  be  determined  ?  Who  should  make  the  determination  ? 

A  plan  of  work  was  also  mapped  out.  Each  member  is  to 
take  steps  to  secure  the  opinions  of  persons  of  special  expe¬ 
rience  on  the  subject  referred  to  the  subcommittee  of  which 
he  is  a  member.  He  will  then  prepare  a  report  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  forward  it  to  the  chairman  of  his  subcommittee  not 
later  than  November  i,  1894,  embodying  such  signed  articles 
as  he  may  think  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Committee  of 
Fifteen.  From  the  reports  received  in  this  way,  the  chairman 
of  each  subcommittee  will  prepare  a  report  to  be  used  as  the 
basis  of  the  action  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen.  These  reports 
with  accompanying  documents  will  be  submitted  to  a  meeting 
of  the  full  committee  to  be  held  next  November.  It  is  hoped 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  print  this  report  in  time  for  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  to 
be  held  at  Cleveland  in  February,  1895. 

The  questions  under  consideration  are  the  most  important 
now  occupying  the  attention  of  educators  in  this  country. 
The  method  of  procedure,  if  carefully  and  industriously  fol¬ 
lowed  out,  insures  the  formation  of  a  report  from  a  wide  area  of 
opinion.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  members  of  the  committee 
will  use  every  effort  to  obtain  the  views  of  all  persons  in  the  land 
whose  views  are  worth  having  on  these  important  questions. 


